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production line’ efficiency with a one-man crew! 


ry 

Tie new Dearborn Baler clicks out uniform, firmly 
tied bales like clock work, with production line 
efliciency, with a one-man crew. 


SEE WHAT A TONNAGE IT BALES 


The one-man operated automatic Dearborn Baler, 
controlled from the tractor seat, can handle up to eight 
bales per minute—approximately 10 tons per hour. 
Bale lengths in sizes 36” or 42” and weight bales from 
50 Ibs. up to 100 Ibs. No guessing: Let the bale counter 
(standard equipment) tell you the number of bales 
for the day or season, 


59” PICKUP SPANS UNEVEN WINDROWS 
This new baler has a 59” width pickup. That’s width 
to span uneven windrows—and it floats on a gauge 
wheel, to follow ground contours. Result: an extra 
clean job of saving hay. 


A fast sure acting auger and a sweep fork hurry 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
Birmingham, Michigan 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor 


and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


the picked up hay into the baling chamber to keep 
the flow constant and avoid pile-ups or clogging. 


FIRM KNOTS—NO LOOSE BALES 


The Dearborn Hay Baler’s 25 hp. engine has generous 
reserve power for handling big crops and heavy con- 
ditions. Its electric starter (standard equipment) is 
handled by your tractor’s battery! 


Every stroke of the large size plunger compresses 
a charge of hay, even while tying bales. Release of 
twine tension during tying helps you get firm knots 
—saves time—no loose bales. 

This fully tested baler provides ease of operation and 
economy through cost cutting design. Profit through the 
years with this New Dearborn Baler. Always the same 
ready parts availability that you get on Ford Tractors. 


See your nearby Ford Tractor dealer soon about the 
New Dearborn Hay Baler. 





TRACTOR | 





MEANS BETTER WORK 
... MORE PRODUCTION 


eras et anes 
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B.EGoodrich 


Better on paper — best on the wheel 
| COMPARE THE LEADERS! 


Only BFG gives you ali these features 


TRACTOR 
TIRES 





























TIRE TIRE TIRE 


BFG | A B Cc 
ROUNDED PROFILE... for easier YES NO NO NO | 


rolling and better penetration tas. 


OPEN-CENTER TREAD... YES |YES | NO| YES 


cleans easily aucie Tae B pas 


EXTRA-HIGH CENTER... YES |NO | NO| NO 


for greater traction 
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| 
Sine tateae-dieers oul | back YE Ss N oO NO N oO 
EXTRA RUBBER IN CENTER... 
for longer life YES NO YES NO. 
CURVED CLEATS... 
prevent bending YES NO YES YES 
‘ yi . . 
Here's why B. F. Goodrich tires 
save you time in the fie 
you ft the field 
OU CAN SAVE hour after hour of working 
time when your tractor rolls on powerful 
B. F. Goodrich tires. Just as a round-pointed shovel 
(left top) bites into the soil easily, so rounded- profile 
Power-Curve tires penetrate better, give you full 
shoulder-to-shoulder traction in reverse or forward. 
‘ Tires with a flat profile, like the square-pointed 
shovel, require greater pressure to dig into the soil, 
actually push dirt ahead, 

Arrowhead Power-Curve cleats take a sharp, deep 
bite into the soil. Result: greater drawbar-pull. And 
because the cleats are evenly spaced from center to 
shoulder, dirt falls from the open channels. No dirt- 

q , clogged, spinning wheels to waste time, burn up 
fuel. Every turn of a Power-Curve tire counts for 
maximum traction and pull. 

Compare the leading tires. On every count you'll 
be hours and dollars ahead with power-packed 
Power-Curve tires. See them at your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer's store. His address is listed under Tires in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

’ TUNE IN 
NW the Burns & Allen Shou 
‘ CBS—TV, Thurs. Evenings 
a 8:00 PM—E.S.1 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their 
destructive or constructive 


opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, 
wise or 


foolish, critical or commendatory. 


ticard’s Vairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


For Better Bread 


Hoarp'’s DAIRYMAN For many 
cars I have been a reader of your 

ellent publication, I have derived 
ich benefit every year from the 
making out income tax 
One year Mr. Hall saved 
ne several hundred dollars on just 
me of his articles. 

The last issue (December 25) has 
another article that will be of un- 
told benefit to me and, I am sure 
others. It is on page 999 
and is entitled “How Good Is Our 
Bread?" This article should have 
nation-wide publicity 

I have been in the dairy cattle 
business for more than 50 years. I 
would not think of buying a dairy 
ration without studying the tag that 
analysis and the ingredi- 
brand of feed 
was talking to our 
tate senator. I told him something 
about bread. He was very much in- 
terested and asked me to get all the 
information that I could. We expect 
to work out a bill for introduction in 
the legislature 

Oklahoma R. L 


clea on 


rtoment 


fo many 


vives the 
ents of that 
Yesterday | 


PEEBLY. 


Praise for Schipper 


Hoarp's DAIRYMAN I have read 
with a great deal of interest Dr. 
Il. A. Schipper’s article on mastitis 
in the December 10 Issue. This is 
the best article on mastitis that I 
have read and we need more men 
like Dr, Schipper to write articles 


of this nature 
here is too much bunk being fed 


the farmer and, unless he has the 
knowledge and equipment to find 
out tor himself, he is often scared 
into sending a good cow to the 
butcher when she might easily be 
saved, Dr. Schipper apparently does 
not have to resort to these tactics 
tc write an article. Let us hear 


from him often 


New York C. E. TOMPKINS, 


Quit Wringing Your Hands 


Hoarp’s DatryYMAN:—Your issue of 
November 25 has Paul T. Blatz of 
Wisconsin and M. S. Shrock of Ore- 
gon thirsting for my blood on this 
much-debated oleo versus butter 
question, Mr. Blatz is funny, inten- 
tionally, and Mr. Shrock is funny, 
too. And I hope you can find space 
for my reply 

We dairymen are faced by a major 
the buying habits of the 
American public. Pure and simple 
economic pressure is forcing mil- 
lions of people to buy vegetable fats 
in one form or another instead of 
the animal fats they once purchased 
lhe whole hog industry is having to 
reorient itself to the simple fact that 
lard is no longer the premier cook- 
ing fat 

Now the dairy industry is about to 
go through the same process. The 
housewife has made her decision; 
butter is out, oleo is in 

Here, in Missouri, we are already 
in the further stage where vegetable 
fats are replacing butterfat' in 
cheese, cream, and ice cream. And, 
as Messrs. Blatz and Shrock have no 
doubt observed, you can buy, for 
around 40 cents, a nationally adver- 
tised dried skimmilk powder which 


change in 


can be reconstituted into five quarts 
of a drink that I find hard to dis- 
tinguish from my own skimmilk. 

This being the case, if we dairy- 
men and the industry which we 
make possible sincerely believe in 
the principles of a free market 
where supply and demand can meet 
on equal terms, then we can do one, 
or all, of four things. We can re- 
duce the price of butter to the point 
where it can compete with vegetable 
fats 

Or, we can increase the butterfat 
percentage in our retail milk. 

Or, we can throw out our Jerseys 
and Guernseys and replace them 
with Holsteins. 

Or, finally, we can get out of the 
dairy business and raise soybeans. 

What we should not, and must 
not, do is either to stand about 
wringing our hands and whining 
about the unfairness of synthetic 
fats and butterfat substitutes (which, 
on the surface, is what a lot of 
farmers are currently doing), or at- 
tempt by hints, insinuations, adver- 
tising, or direct legal compulsion to 
force our product down the public's 
throat. 

If the makers of vegetable fats 
make misleading claims, the courts 
are open and the various dairy or- 
ganizations more than willing—as I 
surmise—-to make use of them. And, 
if conclusive proof can be obtained 
of the dangers to human health of 
the continued use of vegetable fats, 
there is little likelihood that news of 


such national 
suppressed. 

Until, however, I personally meet 
such proof, I shall continue to buy 
oleo. And so will the majority of the 
food buying public. And, if one day 
somebody invents a palatable milk 
substitute out of meat scrap and 
cottonseed hulls and sells it at 9 
cents a quart, I'll probably buy and 
drink that, too. At least until I've 
moved down to Texas and started 
raising my own cotton. 

Missouri. CoLIN R. BURTSTALL. 


importance could be 


Butter for Servicemen 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We enjoy 
your magazine and I would like to 
write an opinion on butter for serv- 
icemen. I know quite a few fellows 
who have never tasted butter since 
they have been in the service. My 
brother-in-law and brother asked me 
to write to Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Must the army buy oleo to keep 

the other man in business and leave 
our prices go down? Once the farm 
buying power is gone we'll see the 
city man laid off. 
“ My brother wrote me last week 
and said that it’s a wonder they 
don't color water, add vitamins, and 
call it milk. 


Wisconsin. J. ScuHun. 


Keep Family Farm Intact 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I feel that 
our education departments are slip- 
ping. I believe a course in general 
agriculture should be provided for 
girls of high school age. 

The purpose of the general course 
in agriculture would be to acquaint 
students with some of the advan- 
tages of living on a farm. Surely, 
after some education in rural liv- 
ing, a bride-to-be would give it seri- 





Do it now! 





CULLING COWS 


(Any resemblance to the lovely cows of my acquaintance is, 
of course, coincidental) 


Cull your cows, the experts say. 
Without delay! 

So I decide with mighty sigh 
To give this culling deal a try. 


Now here are two I sadly fear 

Won't make three hundred pounds a year, 
The experts say, and who can doubt ‘em, 
That I'd be better off without ‘em. 


There's Sue and Rita, much too old. 

We all agree they should be sold. 

And two down here don’t pay for feeding; 
Give lots of milk but slow at breeding. 


And several more, I'm very sure, 

Tho milking good, their type is poor. 
The books all say, tho it’s a pity, 

Old Boss ain't good unless she’s pretty. 


Suppose I sell down to one-third? 

The beef check won't replace my herd. 
Buying cows involves some guessin’, 
And teaches some a costly lesson, 


I've never figured any pay, 

From empty stalls and unfed hay. 
I'd work five years or maybe ten, 
And then be told to cull again. 


So culling may be good or not, 

I'll plug along with what I've got. 
We'll just keep our soft-eyed charmers, 
Thankful cows do not cull farmers. 


-~Mrs. J. TINCHER 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN . 


before she would 
be content to settle down in some 
2 x 4 apartment in some of our 
small villages or cities or have the 
choice of a good home in the 
country. 

A general course in agriculture 
could include some of the minor en- 
terprises, such as poultry, garden- 


ous consideration 


ing, and some phases of dairying, 
the responsibility of management 
of which the farm wife so often 


assumes. Milk testing, computation 
of butterfat records on the dairy 
herd, providing adequate dairy ra- 
tions, and farm accounting very 
easily could be taught. Some know!l- 
edge of livestock diseases is also 
important if we are going to pro- 
duce healthier herds and families. 

Some people are quite concerned 
about the family sized farm. Will 
it eventually give way to corpora- 
tion type farmiis? I feel that we 
need them to carry on our Ameri- 
can way of life and the greater 
knowledge of the requirements for 
a successful farming operation de- 
pends on both husband and wife. 
This will be one way of keeping the 
family size farm intact. 


Wisconsin. R.C. M. 


Ten Commandments for 
Farmers 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN :—I thought you 
might like to use this material in 
your very excellent magazine: 

1. Thou shalt be more efficient in 
all thy work. 

2. Thou shalt cut production costs 
wherever possible without impairing 
quantity or quality of output. 

3. Thou shalt strive to obtain high- 
er crop yields that thy profit might 
be greater. 

4. Thou shalt watch over thy live- 
stock more carefully that they may 
increase more abundantly. 

5. Thou shalt keep a better set of 
farm records that thou mayest know 
more completely what thy farm is 
doing. 

6. Thou shalt not waste anything; 
neither land, labor, nor capital, that 
thy harvest may be more rewarding. 

7. Thou shalt use thy time wisely 
that thy granaries may be full. 

8. Thou shalt study always so that 
thy worth shall become greater to 
thee and thine. 

9. Thou shalt improve thy prop- 
erty that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 


10. Thou shalt have joy more 
abundantly if thou keepest these 
commandments. 

Utah. S. R. GREENHALGH. 


Better Than Social Security 


Hoarp’s DairRYMAN:—The writer 
has often wondered if a fairer, more 
democratic way of handling social 
security could not be worked out so 
was greatly impressed with the arti- 
cle, “Happy Help Makes Hardy 
Co-op,” in the December 25, 1952, 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Contrasted with federal social se- 
curity, three things about the social 
program of Golden Guernsey Dairy 
Cooperative are noteworthy. 

First, is its voluntary character. 
A worker is free to stay out and 
use the dues to try to provide his 
own security. 

Second, a worker who goes into 
the program and, after 15 years, 
wishes to withdraw, can get all the 
money accumulated to his account. 

Third, but by no means least, it is 
locally controlled. Distant bureau- 
crats are not calling the shots 

South Dakota. J. R. BLACKBURN. 
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LONG-ACTING 
BICILLIN 

GIVES PENICILLIN 
BLOOD LEVELS 
LASTING A WEEK 
OR MORE! 





TREAT 
PNEUMONIA 
EFFECTIVELY AND ECONOMICALLY 












BICILLIN 


(LONG-ACTING) BENZETHACIL 
FOR ANIMAL USE 











Consult your Veterinarian as you would your Physician. 


A sinal. niection of Bi illin llona-A ting) rodur es 
f 

penicillin blood levels in cattle lasting up to 9 days. 

(Similar doses of procaine penicillin last only 24 hours.) 


In cases « f pneun nia in cattle caused by penicillin 


susceptible organisms, a single injection of Bicillin has 
proved highly effective. 
When shipping cattle, Bicillin provides protection 


se 


agar t shipping ver 


Bicillir means econ my if treatment hex Qguse fewer 
injections are needed— means less handling of animals. 
Ask your supplier at once about this new, 


long-sought-after penicillin compound. 


SUPPLIED: 1 cc. Tubex” cartridge ntaining 600,000 units, 
tr 

10 oon n ts (200.00 t 
pe 

5 of 10 millic } 0 ' 
Dé 


Wigeth PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. 
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125-year-old barn remodeled 


for sunlight 


This was a typical bank barn 


sturdy, but dark and dismal, with 
a tendency to be chilly and damp in 


cold weather. 


In 1951, J. H. Hein of Hamburg, 


Pa., decided to do something to im 


prove it. He installed a long band 
of windows to bring in sunlight. 
insulating 


They are Thermopane* 


glass in metal sash made by the Clay 


Equipment Company. 


The barn is warmer in winter due 
to both the incoming sunlight and 
the heat-retention qualities of 
Thermopane. This greater warmth 


helpa keep the barn drier. It pro 


vides a healthier environment for 
the atock and makes the barn a more 


INSULATING 





GLASS mulotes window 
a occcee LOCK FOR THE MAME OM THE SEAL CET WEEN THE Panes ««~ 


“IMPROVED 

FARM ae 
BUILDING Address 
OAYLIGHTING” Town 








Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
2223 Nicholas Bidg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “improved Farm Build- 
ing Daylighting” 


What? Geraniums in a barn? Yes, but 
simply because Mrs. Hein found the re- 
modeled barn so sunny and warm in cold 
weather that she recognized it as an ideal 
place for her favorite potted plants. So she 
put them on the window gills in growth- 
promoting sunlight, protected from the 
cold by Thermopane insulating glass. 


a 


ore 6 = 
| a 


* 


aT | 
ects a ee) 


¥ 


and warmth 


comfortable place in which to work, 
And with the 
windows reduced by the Thermo- 


condensation on 


pane insulating glass, the windows 


stay clearer and cleaner. 

When you build or remodel your 
barn, use large windows, facing 
south, shaded from the high summer 
sun by a roof overhang. Insulate 
them with Thermopane—now avail- 
able in economical standard units 
made especially for use in service 
buildings. 

Thermopane insulating glass is 
sold by glass and building supply 
distributors and dealers throughout 
the United States. Send the coupon 
for further information. 


Two Panes of Glow 


Bionbet of dry aw 







Bondermeta (metat 
to glass) Seal * keeps 
ow dry ond clean 
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Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. 


graphed the contest cows for many years. 


female of the National Ayrshire Show. 


right: Stewart Wolcott, Herman Hensel, 


In addition to the Ayrshire class, found on 
page 176, our cover picture gives recognition 
to the college division as well as to two men 
who play an important role in our annual 
They 
are Strohmeyer and Carpenter who have photo- 


That's Harry Strohmeyer, Jr., with the camera 
and John Carpenter, Jr., placing the feet on the 
outstanding 2-year-old Ayrshire, Chet-Ayr Spe- 
cial Laura, owned by Chester Unruh, Kansas. 
Incidentally, she eventually was grand champion 


Watching the proceedings are Dr. George 
Trimberger, coach, and members of the Cornell 
dairy judging team who won the Intercollegiate 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest. From left 
John 


to 


Wysong, Strohmeyer, Trimberger, G. MacMillen. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


TAX REGULATIONS ON DAIRY CATTLE. BUREAU OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE FINALLY ISSUED AMENDED REGULATIONS ON 
TAX TREATMENT OF SALES OF DAIRY AND BREEDING 
CATTLE. BACKED AWAY FROM ITS ATTEMPT TO MAKE A 
DISTINCTION BETWEEN CASH AND ACCRUAL BASIS OF 
OPERATION. 








IMPORTS UNDERMINE MARKETS. BECAUSE USDA REFUSED LAST 
YEAR TO IMPOSE PROMPT CONTROLS ON IMPORTS OF WHOLE 
MILK POWDER AND BUTTERMILK POWDER, 52 MILLION 
POUNDS CAME IN TO DISPLACE ABOUT 10% MILLION 











POUNDS OF DOMESTIC BUTTERFAT. IMPORTANT CAUSE OF This interesting, fully-illustrated ...WHAT to plant and when... 

PRESENT PRICE SUPPORT PURCHASES. book answers many questions about WHEN to cut the crop... HOW 

making grass silage pay...in better short to chop it... — or — 

feed, i oO! ilk o at, with far self-unloading wagon box, and other 

DAIRY APPROPRIATION SPOKESMAN. FRIENDLY CONSIDERATION om Frage hero ease ot Conny questions, all based on actual farm ex 
OF DAIRY PROBLEMS HOPED FOR IN AGRICULTURAL AP- Anete who have seen the book, praise _ perience. 

. it highly. EVERY FARMER should have a copy of 

FROPRIATIONS FOUR REPRESENTATIVES OUT OF SEVEN IT TELLS BEST methods of storing silage this booklet. Mail the coupon today 

FROM IMPORTANT DAIRY STATES ON HOUSE APPROPRIA~ and how (in stacks, trench silo, above- for your free copy and we will include 

TION SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE: ANDERSEN ground pile, or regular silo)... WHO new colorful catalog of the Gehl 


should go to “grass farming,”’ and why Forage Harvester. 


(MINN. ), HORAN (WASH.), HUNTER (CALIF.), LAIRD 
(WIS.), WHITTEN (MISS.), CANNON (MO.), AND 
MARSHALL (MINN. ) 


WHEAT AGREEMENT PROBLEM. PRESENT AUTHORITY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT EXPIRES JULY 31, 1953. 
MUCH CRITICISM ON HUGE COSTS OVER PAST FOUR YEARS 
—OVER ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS TO SUBSIDIZE 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC WHEAT. 





BUTTER PURCHASES. UP TO JANUARY 27, COMMODITY CREDIT COR- 
PORATION HAS PURCHASED 32,700,000 POUNDS OF GRADE 
A OR BETTER, AND 15,000,000 POUNDS OF GRADE B BUT- 
TER IN EFFORT TO BOLSTER SAGGING PRICE. IN TWO 








HARVESTER 


Preferred for Fast, 





DAYS OVER 5,000,000 POUNDS PURCHASED. IF TREND Building a silage stack on the Louis Fochs Clean Chopping 

CONTINUES, AS SEEMS CERTAIN, GOVERNMENT FACES farm, near Cambelisport, Wisconsin. and Simplicity 

CRITICAL PROBLEM OF DISPOSITION. The Gehl catalog will give you a better un- 
derstanding of what field choppers should 
do, and how to judge them. More farmers 


FARM PRICE DROP STUDIED. DEEP CONCERN IN CONGRESS OVER 
CONTINUED DECLINE IN FARM PRICES. SENATE AGRICUL- 
TURE COMMITTEE TO UNDERTAKE IMMEDIATE THOROUGH 


own Gehl Choppers than those of any 
other independent manufacturer. Any 
boy who drives a tractor can run the simple 
to-operate Gehl. The famous Chopping 
mechanism is the result of Gehl’s half cen 





GEHL 





STUDY TO DETERMINE FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO RE- eseenen “Oa w of - 
CESSION IN FARM INCOME AND PURCHASING POWER. can Ga diame tae te 


GET READY NOW TO MAKE 3-way harvesting include the new Gehl 
Mower-Bar Attachment that cuts any 
MORE MONEY WITH GRASS standing crop, chops and blows it into 




















SILAGE. FILL OUT AND wagon, clearing the field in one operation. 
Caby TO ORDER OR RENEW! MAIL COUPON TODAY GEHL... good name to go “boy” 
= —_—_ —_—_ _—a_ ere CT EET lle EET eee eee ee eee ee 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New | 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal | a eT -. 
| enclose $ . Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for | ee ee i 
h RE You may send me your booklet on “Streamlined Methods of 
the next yours. | Harvesting Hay and Making Grass Silage.’ (), Catalog of | 
Name 4 ; : Rural Route —s———” Gehl Forage Harvesters (J, FREE PLANS for building self- l 
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The Williams family is justly proud of this six-horse hitch of beautiful Belgians. 
A familiar sight at fairs and on parade days, these horses are great favorites 
of children and grown-ups alike. 
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More than fifty wholesale and retail trucks are used 
by the dairy. Wern Farms Certified Milk and dairy 
products are supplied to a large marketing area, 
including Chicago and suburbs, Milwaukee and 
Waukesha counties. 


Wern Farms is a century-old, 1400 acre dairy operation in the heart of Wisconsin's 
dairyland. The name Wern is a Welsh term for “fertile valley surrounded by hills." It 
originally designated land farmed by members of the Williams family in Wales. 
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“Champions have certainly helped us 


keep our equipment on the go!” 


—says Clarence Chatfield (r) Supt. of Maintenance, Wern Farms, Waukesha, Wis., 
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shown here with Mr. Chet Williams, one of the owners. 
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Wern Farms operates a dozen tractors and some fifteen farm trucks—all 
Champion equipped. These units are kept in top shape by a crew of expert 


mechanics under Clarence Chatfield's supervision. 


This family enterprise is operated by Chet and 
Homer Williams, great-grandsons of John 
Williams who obtained the original eighty 
acres by grant in 1848. Wern Farms now covers 
1400 acres and includes the main unit and 
many family units-—-complete small farms 
operated by resident farm families. Premium 
quality Certified Milk is produced by indi- 
vidual farm families who care for a unit of 
from 30 to 40 cows. This milk is processed and 
packaged at the centrally located milk plant. 
The Wern Farms herd of some 800 cattle is 
about equally divided between Guernsey and 
Holstein. Wern Farms milks about 500 cows 
and buys additional milk from over forty 
nearby farms. 

Clarence Chatfield, Supt. of Maintenance, has 
been with Wern Farms for over twenty-five 
years. Mr. Chatfield says, “When you're deal- 
ing in a perishable like milk you can’t afford 


equipment breakdowns. Good spark plugs 
become essential. 

“Before we used Champions we had our share 
of spark plug troubles. Sometimes brand new 
plugs wouldn’t check out properly. Often we 
couldn’t get the heat range we needed. Cham- 
pions give us what we want in type, perform 
ance and dependability. They’ve certainly 
helped us keep our equipment on the go! 
We recommend them wholeheartedly.” 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


‘Bee DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 
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WAIRYMAN 


Founded in 1885 


Owner-sampler testing brings records to more dairymen at lower cost, and the supervisor helps members with records. 


Dairymen 


When all was not well, New York 
dairymen stepped in to assume 
leadership and responsibility 


for herd improvement records. 


Come To Rescue Of DHIA 


by J. D. Burke 


HE future is bright for herd improve- 
T ment in New York State. Dairymen 

have no fear for the future of their 
herd testing, herd analysis, and recording in 
dairy herd improvement associations. Their 
confidence stems from the realization that 
they, personally, are in control of the pro- 
gram that is the foundation fer profitable 
dairy farming. 

When a group of dairy farmers met in 
Ithaca, in 1949, they knew that all was not 
well with DHIA. The rapid expansion, follow- 
ing World War II, had outgrown the facilities 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry and the col- 
leges of agriculture to administer and service 
the program—the sire proving program had 
broken down because of lagging budgets and 
lack of personnel. There were not enough 
extension specialists available, in many cases, 
to properly train and check on the work of 
DHIA supervisors. High industrial wages 
were taking supervisors from the job and re- 
placements were difficult to find, yet more 
and more dairymen needed and wanted rec- 
ords on their cows. 

Commercial use of DHIA records by dairy- 
men, selection of sires for artificial breeding 
organizations, and the interests of the pure- 
bred dairy cattle associations required reliable 
DHIA records. Excellent rules were on the 
books but no one had the specific job of en- 
forcing the basic rules. 

Here was a job and a challenge that was 
too big for individuals. Group action was 
necessary. New York dairymen had learned 
that they could work together cooperatively 
to solve their problems. They had coopera- 
tives for milk marketing, purchasing feeds 
and supplies, and for artificial breeding. Why 


not the same for records? Six thousand DHIA 
and owner-sampler members, working to- 
gether as an agricultural cooperative, would 
have strength and power. They could take 
concerted action and get results. 

Back of this decision to organize were 
forty-odd years of topsy-turvy growth and 
much history of DHIA development. When 
the first cow testing association was organ- 
ized in 1905 in Newaygo County, Michigan, 
and the first one in Tompkins County, New 
York, in 1908, the purpose was largely to 
keep cost accounts on individual cows in the 
herd. The records were used mostly to cull 
unprofitable cows. The USDA and the col- 
leges of agriculture became interested in the 
idea as an educational method. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry and agricul- 
tural extension agencies of the states have 
been largely responsible for the development 
and administration of the DHIA program. 
DHIA members, through informal and volun- 
tary associations, paid the local operating 
fees. However, they had been given little re- 
sponsibility to determine policies, or to help 
with the administration. 

The use of DHIA records changed, too. 
Proving of sires was added. Records were 
used to evaluate DHIA herds as a source of 
breeding stock. DHIA rapidly became com- 
mercialized in buying and selling cattle. It 
grew in volume until World War II caused a 
serious break. Since then testing has _ in- 
creased rapidly, but the Korean War is re- 
tarding the program again. 

As most dairymen know, this work is a co- 
operative project carried on by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, USDA, the agricultural 
extension service of the various states, and 
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With the use of modern equipment in central laboratories 
increased speed and accuracy in DHIA testing is provided. 
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International business machines are used to summarize the 
records, from breeding analysis through research studies. 


organized groups of DHIA members. The 
purposes are well established and may be out- 
lined as follows: 

1. To maintain a uniform system of record 
keeping, to guide the cooperating members in 
improving their herds, and to supply reliable 
records to the Bureau of Dairy Industry, the 
agricultural colleges, state and county agri- 
cultural extension services for scientific stud- 
ies and education 

2. To establish sources of superior dairy 
inheritance as a means of improving the pro- 
ducing ability of all dairy cattle 

With this background and recognition of 
the problems facing DHIA, how did New 
York dairymen react? First they recognized 
the need for dairy farmers personally to as- 
sume leadership and responsibility. After all, 
this was their personal and group problem. 
They made an annual investment of three- 
quarters of a million dollars a year in testing 
fees. They could not afford to see that in- 
vestment jeopardized 

Before the group left for home, it decided 
there was a need for a (Turn to page 175) 
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GUARD AGAINST 
UNDULANT FEVER 


If you are a swine producer, farrowing 
time on your farm is probably just around 
the corner. Now would be a good time to re- 





view some of the steps you can take to pre- 
vent undulant fever, 


A University of Ilinois veterinarian re- 
minds farmers that the germs causing bru- 
cellosis in swine also cause undulant fever in 
human beings. The result may be a painful 
and disabling disease. 

Here are some of the things you can do to 
avoid undulant fever: Wear rubber gloves 
when you are handling newborn pigs or the 
sow's afterbirth. It's also a good idea to use 
a fork or shovel when removing afterbirth 
and dead pigs from the barn. 

It's just a wise precaution to have a pail 
of warm water handy, with soap or disin- 
fectant in it, to wash your hands in from 
time to time. 

Each year many cases of undulant fever 
are reported and many of them have been 
traced to infected swine, 


PLAN EARLY 
FOR WINDBREAK 


If you plan to put in a windbreak this 
spring, you will save time and money if you 
first map out the exact location of the trees 
and decide on the number you will need. 
Then order the trees well in advance of plant- 
ing time so that you'll get the ones you want. 

An Illinois forester says the best location 
for a windbreak is on the north and west 
sides of your farmstead. The best time for 
planting extends from the last week in March 
to the first week in May, 

If the job looks too big to complete this 
spring, spread it out over two years. The 
comfort and protection an established wind- 
break will give your farmstead will more 
than make up for the work and expense in- 
volved in starting it. 


FOAM — SUDS 
DON'T CLEAN 


The amount of soapsuds in the dishpan or 
washtub has long been used as a rough guide 
to indicate whether the water contained 
enough soap to get the clothes clean. What 
holds true for soap, however, isn't necessarily 
true for all detergents. 

Home Management Specialist, Helen Noyes, 
of Washington State College, points out that 
a synthetic detergent should not be judged 
by the amount of foam it makes. To meet 


the popular demand for suds—and the com- 
mon idea is that suds do the cleaning—manu- 
facturers of detergents have had to make 
products which foam easily in water. Re- 
cent research, however, shews that some of 
the sudsless solutions remove soil in washing 
clothes better than others with abundant 
foam. 

The cleaning ability of any detergent de- 
pends largely on two qualities: first, how well 
it dissolves soil; and second, how much it aids 
water in getting the soiled articles wet so 
dirt can be carried away quickly. Water alone 
cannot wet materials as well as water con- 
taining soap or other detergents. 

While foam is an attractive and pleasant 
characteristic, indicating that some detergent 
is in the washing solution, it is not the guide 
to its cleansing effectiveness, 


$20 MORE 
PER ACRE 


Temporary winter pastures rate higher for 
dairy herds than they do for beef herds in 
Georgia—and by $20 per acre! 

Here’s the mixture: 3 bushels oats, 15 
pounds ryegrass, and 15 pounds crimson 
clover per acre. This pasture mixture earned 
$80 per acre when grazed by beef cattle and 
$100 per acre when grazed by dairy cattle. 
That's according to animal industry head, Dr. 
O. E. Sell. ; 

Tests have resulted in as high as 60-70 
bushels of oats per acre. This yield came 
even after the mix was grazed to the end of 
February. 

Oats provides grazing early in the fall, be- 
fore the ryegrass and clover are ready. The 
winter oats——-rye or wheat, too—run high in 
proteins, especially during the fall and win- 
ter. Analysis of the pasture crops showed 
protein content has averaged 30 per cent dur- 
ing the fall. Wheat and rye withstand win- 
ter cold and still provide ready mouthfuls of 
feed for dairy cattle. 

Dr. Gore, Georgia grain breeder, says that 
the small grains should be seeded early in 
September. Fertilize them with 600 pounds 
of 6-8-6 per acre and topdress with 24 pounds 
of actual nitrogen per acre once in the fall. 
Apply equal amounts once or twice in the 
spring. Seed the small grain at 1!% times the 
usual rate for a grain crop, and broadcast 
the fertilizer before seeding. Of course, soil 
tests before seeding are recommended in or- 
der to learn correct fertilizer needs. 
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There’s Still Time 

Yes, there is still time to order reprints 
of the 23rd Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Juiging Contest. The fourth class, Ayr- 
shires, appears on page 176. If you have 
lost or misplaced one of the contest issues, 
write to Contest Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, and a 
reprint will be sent out by return mail, 

Remember, there are separate divisions 
for the entire family. The junior division 
is open to everyone under 18, while those 
18 or older will judge in the senior division. 
Separate awards will be made to the win- 
ning 4-H club, vocational agriculture class, 
vo-ag teacher, and college team, 
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SEPARATE COCKERELS 


FROM PULLETS 


It is quite generally known that both young 
pullets and cockerels will grow out better if 
they are separated at an early age. One rea- 





son for separating the birds is that the cock- 
erels grow strong and aggressive earlier than 
the pullets and crowd them away from the 
feed. Anything causing a setback in the de- 
velopment of the pullets means a loss in egg 
production after the pullets develop. 

Separating the sexes also will prevent the 
cockerels from annoying the pullets and will 
give additional space for both. As the birds 
grow older, additional space is needed and if 
it isn’t provided, cannibalism may develop. 

As for feeding, cockerels should be fed a 
special broiler ration to force them along for 
market. On the other hand, pullets should be 
continued on a straight growing ration so 
they will develop and mature normally. 


BEST LIGHTING 
FOR TELEVISION 


Washington home management specialists 
say that if you have good, well-balanced light- 
ing in the room with your television set, you 
are all set for TV. The only problem is to 
place the lamps to best advantage and per- 
haps dim the very bright light. 


In arranging the lamps about the room, 
avoid placing them so they are reflected from 
the TV screen back into your eyes. As a sug- 
gestion, turn on your proposed lighting ar- 
rangement with the TV set off. Sit in the 
various viewing positions in the room. If 
you can see the lighted lamps reflected in 
the darkened screen, that same brightness 
will annoy you when the TV set is on. 

Avoid lamp shades that are brighter than 
the screen. Opaque shades with a white lining 
are usually desirable. The wall that forms 
the background should be lighted without re- 
flecting any light on the TV screen. 


Whatever you do, don’t view TV in a dark 
room. When a room is dark, the pupils of 
the eyes try to adjust in size for the dark- 
ness of the room and the brightness of the 
screen — 10 times brighter than a movie 
screen. Your eyes can't dilate for the dark- 
ness and contract for the brightness at the 
same time. 


Generally, if you sit closer than four feet 
to the screen the picture will not be clear. 
From eight to 12 feet seems to be most com- 
fortable for viewing. Children are apt to sit 
much too close. Keep them at least four feet 
from the screen. 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1953 


At least 25 per cent of weed seeds in 
hay and grain pass through an ani- 
mal undisturbed. Here’s what you 


can do to prevent weed reinfestation. 


by George M. Briggs 


AVE we been looking under the wrong 

basket for the major source of our 

weed troubles? In our opinion, we 
have. Consider, for a moment, that so-called 
“clean” feed grain has been found to contain 
from 150 to 1,000 weed seeds per pound. 
Further, it has been shown that at least 25 
per cent of these seeds will pass through an 
animal undisturbed. 

If weedy hay and uncleaned grain are fed 
to the herd, it is easy to see what happens. 
We cart the weeds in from the fields, pass 
them through our livestock, and return a 
good seeding right back to the fields. Not 
content with mere transportation, we often 
plow them under with a supply of fertilizer 
to make certain that they get a good start. 

What can be done to prevent this reseed- 
ing? There are no miraculous cures or chemi- 
cals to answer our problem. There are a few 
simple practices that we can follow, however. 
They will go a long way to not only pre- 
vent weed reinfestation but help to clean up 
the present weed condition. 


Weeds die in silo... 

First, we can cut hay early and put it in 
the silo. There the weeds will not survive. 
There is another advantage to this procedure, 
too. Early cutting catches most weeds before 
they mature. 

At one of the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tions five years ago, several fields were in- 
fested with French weed, known as fanweed 
or stinkweed. Simply by putting the first 
crop in the silo, these fields are now prac- 
tically free of weeds. 

Second, how about the feed grain? Let us 
emphasize, at the beginning, that grinding 
will not destroy the weed seeds. We have 
run germination tests on weed-infested oats 
before and after grinding. To do a good job, 
it would be necessary to use a new 4/64 mesh 
screen and good hammers. Then the feed 
would not be suitable for dairy cows, of 
course. 

In one of our trials, we used the common 
one-half mesh. Testing sorrel, wild mustard, 
wild buckwheat, quack grass, and foxtail, we 
found that germination after grinding was 
about as high, or better, in every case except 
quack grass. In the latter case, germination 
was reduced from 34 to 30 per cent. That is 
not much of a reduction. 


Small seeds survive grinding... 

There is no question but that larger sized 
seeds will be mostly destroyed. Fine weed 
seeds, such as lamb'’s-quarters, pigweed, smart- 
weed, and yellow rocket will not be injured, 
however. Wild mustard, wild buckwheat, 
pigeon grass may be only partially destroyed. 

A lot of time and effort has been given to 
cleaning up our supplies of seed grains, leg- 


; Weeds In The Feed Alley 
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Hay may contain different kinds of weeds. This bale contains redroot pigweed, yellow dock, and ragweed. 


umes, and grasses. Distributors have been 
licensed, censored, condemned, and arrested 
for selling seed containing too many weed 
seeds. While all this effort goes on, little is 
being done to prevent the spread of weeds 
through grains, ground feeds, roughages, and 
bedding. 

We must be prepared to admit, first, that 
all uncleaned grain is a source of trouble 
whether the grain originates on our own farm 
or on someone else’s farm. Rare is the farm 
that can boast of completely weed-free fields. 

Since we cannot grind dairy feed extremely 
fine, nor can most of us go to the bother 
of composting manure, it appears that the 
only logical solution is to clean feed grains 
that have a significant weed content. 

Large amounts of grain are now combined. 
Where proper scour cleaners are used, many 
sacks of weed seeds are collected and pre- 
vented from going back into the grain. The 
same may be said of the threshing machine. 
I was told by a good thresherman not long 
ago, however, that some farmers didn’t care 
whether they saved out the weed seeds or 
not. Such an attitude is really asking for 
trouble. 


Read label on tag... 

Now, how about the grain and concentrates 
that may be purchased? It is only good sense 
to demand that whole grain be cleaned. 
Processed feeds present another problem. 
Most of our laws define what per cent of 
weed seeds can go into mixed feeds. These 
provisions must be met by labeling the tag. 
It will pay you to read the label on your feed 
tag to make certain that you are getting 
clean feed. 

Let's assume that you don’t want to go to 


the trouble of cleaning your grain or cutting 
the first crop of hay early to put it in the 
silo. The only solution left is to handle the 
manure in such a way that the weed seeds 
may be destroyed or their environment may 
be such that they cannot compete and sur- 
vive after germination. 

Where manure accumulates in a pen barn, 
the warm, moist surrounding causes the weed 
seeds to germinate and prevents their rein- 
festation of the farm. Similarly, if manure is 
composted outside during the winter months, 
the same result occurs. If manure is spread 
directly from the barn to the field, the only 
reasonable composting solution is to leave the 
manure in two- to three-foot deep piles for 
six weeks or more so that weed seeds can 
sprout or be destroyed. We appreciate that 
the latter suggestion is not too practical in 
that it adds a major labor burden 

Losses from weeds can be reduced, too, by 
topdressing meadows or corn ground where 
the seeds will not be plowed under. If hay 
meadows are topdressed, the established crop 
will so shade any new weeds that the poten- 
tial damage will be minimized. If manure is 
spread on corn ground, weed trouble can be 
minimized if you check-row your corn plant- 
ing or are prepared to use chemicals. 

Incidentally, it will pay all of us well to 
keep abreast of what's going on in the use 
of chemicals in pre-emergence application for 
both grasses and broad-leaved weeds. 

There is one other development just off 
the investigational reel and showing promise. 
There is a possibility that high protein feeds 
may be put out in pellet form where high 
heat and pressure sterilizes the weed seeds. 
This, of course, would help solve our weed 


THE END 


problem, 
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“The Pasture Mixture We Like Best” 


r “HIS is the season of year when dairy 
farmers in most sections of the country 
are giving some thought to their pas- 

ture program for the coming spring. It 

seemed fitting, therefore, that this article in 
the Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table series be 
on pastures. We have asked nine of our 

Round Table participants for their ideas and 

recommendations on pasture mixtures. We 

sincerely hope some of their suggestions will 
fit your individual situations 


°® HOW MANY ANIMALS ARE THERE 
IN YOUR HERD? 


Mr. Harold Shaw, Maine: 80 cows, 40 heif- 
ers, 25 calves 

Mr. Ray Lange, Iowa: 25 cows, 20 heifers, 
15 calves. 

Mr. E. F. Roberts, Washington: 55 cows, 
13 heifers, 16 calves 

Mr. Harvey Dreibelbis, New Jersey: 78 
cows, 49 heifers, 28 calves 

Dr. C. L. Ranney, California: 800 cows, 400 
heifers, 400 calves. 

Mr. Elsmer Berg, Wisconsin: 40 cows, 21 
heifers, 20 calves 

Mr. William Wells, New York: 24 cows, 9 
heifers, 9 calves 

Mr. Frank Gratsinger, Oregon: 54 cows, 
18 heifers, 12 calves. 

Mr. R. Walter Hurlburt, Massachusetts: 50 
cows, 25 yearlings, 25 calves 

® HOW MANY ACRES ARE INCLUDED 
IN YOUR PASTURE PROGRAM? HOW 
MANY MONTHS DO YOU HAVE PASTURE? 


Shaw: 168 acres available. All of this has 
been improved except 25 acres of rough land 
attached to one field that is used only as pas- 
ture so a supply of water will be available. 
We have pasture 6 months 

Lange: About: 30 acres, with just 2 acres 
along the creek in permanent pasture. Some 
years we have pasture 6 months; the average 
would be 54% months 

Roberts: 27 acres, all improved. We have 
7‘. months of pasture. 

Dreibelbis: 143 acres, none of which is 
permanent pasture. We average 7 months. 

Ranney: 450 acres; pasture 12 months of 
the year. 

Berg: 55 acres; 6 months of pasture. 

Wells: 41 acres, including 10 acres of per- 
manent pasture. Our cows are normally on 


pasture 64, to 7 months. 
Gratsinger: 26 acres, all improved and ir- 


rigated. We have pasture about 8 months or 
longer. 

Hurlburt: The farm consists of 150 acres 
of tillable land, all of which is used for pas- 
ture as needed. It is used interchangeably 
for pasture, silage, and hay, in that order. 
That is, we make sure the cows have all the 
pasture they can eat as our first considera- 
tion. We have about 4 acres of permanent 
pasture that are not readily tillable. We 
have pasture about seven months out of the 
year. 


®* WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER THE BEST 
MIXTURE FOR YOUR FARM? 

Shaw: 2 lbs. ladino, 2 lbs. alsike clover, 3 
lbs. red clover, 4 Ibs. timothy, 10 lbs. brome 
per acre, 

Lange: 8 lbs. bromegrass, 8 lbs. alfalfa, 4 
lbs. medium red clover, '% lb. ladino per acre. 

Roberts: 8 to 10 lbs. orchard grass, 3 to 5 
lbs. oat grass, 2 to 3 lbs. ladino, 2 to 3 Ibs. 
birdsfoot trefoil (narrow leaf), and 5 Ibs. 
burnet. For one acre in spring seeding, one 
pound less on each item. 

Dreibelbis: We have two favorite mixtures: 
1% Ibs. ladino, 3 lbs. brome, and 3 Ibs. 
orchard per acre, or 2 lbs. ladino and 6 Ibs. 
orchard 

y: 8 lbs. tall fescue, 8 lbs. orchard 
grass, 3 lbs. annual rye, 2 Ibs. ladino, 1 Ib. 
birdsfoot, 1 lb. strawberry clover. 

Berg: 9 Ibs. alfalfa, 5 lbs. brome, and 1}, 
lb. ladino. 

Wells: I am hunting for the best mixture. 
It may be an alfalfa-brome migture. Ladino 
clover has not been consistent. Am trying a 
birdsfoot-brome mixture. Do not like orchard 
grass. 

Gratsinger: 6 lbs. orchard grass, 3 Ibs. 
perennial ryegrass, 3 Ibs. common ryegrass, 3 
lbs. alta fescue, 3 Ibs. meadow foxtail, 2 Ibs. 
ladino clover. 

Hurlburt: The seed for our pasture mix- 
ture consists of 2 lbs. ladino and 8 lbs. brome- 
grass. I consider a stand of one-half ladino 
and the other half brome ideal. It yields 
heavier, presents less danger from bloat, and 
stands the winters better than a clear stand 
of ladino. However, I have rarely been able 
to approach this ideal. Our new seedings are 
usually heavy in ladino, though a few treated 
the same way have had more brome than 


Ranney: 


ladino. 


© WHAT METHOD OF SEEDING DO 
YOU PREFER? 

Shaw: Drill with a nurse crop and use a 
cultipacker. I use some timothy since I al- 
ways have to wait for brome. 

Lange: We seed with a grain drill in spring 
with oats as a nurse crop. We seed the al- 
falfa, clover, and ladino on top and go over 
the field with a cultipacker. We seed the 
brome with the oats, trying not to seed the 
oats too deep. 

Roberts: We broadcast and cultipack. 

Dreibelbis: We seed to a depth from one- 
half to three-fourths inch, and are successful 
in getting an early stand of brome by seeding 
and covering as lightly as possible. 

Ranney: We use a Brillion corrugated roll- 
er seeder, seed to a depth of one inch. 

Berg: We use a grass seeding attachment 
on cultipacker, or broadcast grass seeding at- 
tachment on grain drill followed by the culti- 
packer. Brome seed is mixed with grain 
through a feed mixer and is seeded very 
shallow. 

Wells: Have been seeding on wheat and on 
oats that are pastured off. We seed on the 
surface. Have had the best stands of brome 
when we seed with oats or alone, putting the 
seed on the surface and cultipacking. 

Gratsinger: After thorough preparation of 
the soil, we mix the seed with 16-20-0 fer- 
tilizer and sow with a fertilizer spreader. A 
light spike tooth harrow follows the spreader 
to cover lightly. We put the seed down one- 
half inch or less. 

Hurlburt: I like to sow brome with wheat 
in the fall, then sow ladino on top about 
Mareh 1, drag it slightly in the spring as 
soon as we can get on the ground with a 
tractor, and pasture off the wheat. We plant 
the seed as shallow as possible and still have 
it covered. This method gives a good early 
stand of brome, providing we use plenty of 
fertilizer and the ladino stand is not too 
heavy. I am beginning to believe that too 
much ladino chokes out the brome. 


® WHAT IS YOUR GRAZING PROGRAM? 


Shaw: In the spring I like about one- 
fourth acre per cow. After August 1 I do 
not feel the size of the plot is important un- 
less it is an exceptionally rainy summer. Ours 
are almost always dry so the plots can be 
large. All our plots which have been hayed 
are available for the rotation, too. 

Lange: I like to have my heifers in one 
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Walter Hurlburt of Massachusetts 
examines his ladino-brome pasture. 
He was winner of the New England 
Green Pasture Contest in 1951. 
Those are his Holsteins grazing 

on the opposite page. 


Here are the seeding, fertilizing, and grazing practices carried out 


on some top dairy farms as explained by the men themselves. 


pasture and the milking herd in another; 
closer to home if possible. For the milking 
herd I like to have at least two fields of about 
10 acres each. I prefer to graze one field for 
about 10 days, then switch to the other field. 

Roberts: Our 27 acres are divided into 10 
plots. We follow a 21-day cycle. All 55 milk 
cows are put on a 2'4-acre plot for 48 hours, 
then moved to another plot of like size. The 
heifers are then put on the plot vacated by 
the cows to clean up the feed we don’t want 
to force the cows to eat. After the heifers are 
taken off, the plot is clipped. Clipping also 
breaks up the droppings. Then the plot is 
watered and it is left 16 days for regrowth. 

Dreibelbis: Our pasture is divided into 8- 
acre plots. We use one for daytime grazing 
and another one for night grazing. We like 
to have the grass grazed fairly close before 
switching to another one. The length of 
time one plot can be grazed depends on the 
moisture in the ground during the grazing 
season. We normally can use a lot for a week 
to 10 days, using two lots for alternate day 
and night changes. 

Ranney: Our cows live on the pasture. They 
are kept in groups of 56 cows on 20-acre 
plots. 

Berg: We have our pasture divided into 
6 to 10-acre plots. Each is grazed until the 
favored portions are short. 

Wells: Each field is from 5 to 8 acres in 
size. The milk cows are all pastured together 
in a field until they get it pretty well cleaned 
up, then moved to the next. It usually takes 
about a week in a field. We usually have to 
cut one of them for grass silage before the 
cows get to it, then feed this when the pas- 
tures get short. 

Gratsinger: For our cows we have 18 acres 
divided into 7 plots. The whole herd of 55 
cows is pastured on each plot for 2 days, thus 
taking 14 days to get around, after which we 


begin anew. Irrigation follows immediately 


FRANK GRATSINGER, Oregon 
dairy farmer whose regis- 
tered Jersey herd averaged 
ever 500 ibs. fat last year. 





after grazing, which also breaks up the drop- 
pings so they are no problem. 

Hurlburt: Previously, we had our milking 
herd pastures divided into 4 or 5-acre plots. 
Now with a portable electric fence, we fence 
off about a half-acre for about 45 cows in one 
of these plots for the day and another plot 
for night. After each milking they have fresh 
pasture. This way they eat it closer and 
evener and milk production is more steady. 
Thus we get much more forage and milk per 
acre. 


¢ WHAT WEED CONTROL PRACTICES 
DO YOU FOLLOW? 


Shaw: We clip our pastures at least twice, 
the first time after the second grazing. Only 
other thing we do is spray the corn. 

Lange: We clip after the brorae starts to 
head out and the tall grass that the cattle 
don’t care to eat becomes hard. I have found 
that when you have a field in brome it is a 
good time to spray the Canadian thistles. The 
spray does not kill the brome and you have 
some grass for pasture while you are killing 
the thistles. 

Roberts: We have no weeds in a good 
stand of grass and legumes. We do clip our 
pastures after they are grazed, but not to 
control weeds. 

Dreibelbis: We clip the pastures each time 
the cattle are taken out if there is old grass 
or weeds. We have sprayed pastures with 
2,4-D and its by-products. Also, we have mixed 
2,4-D with the fertilizer used for topdressing 
the pastures and have had good results. 

Ranney: The only weed we have to watch 
is dock, which we spray periodically with 
2,4-D according to its prevalence—-not over 
once in five years. 

Berg: Each pasture is clipped immediately 
after the cattle are removed, insuring a uni- 
form start of new growth, controlling weeds, 
and preventing grasses and legumes from go- 
ing to seed and becoming dormant. We also 


WILLIAM WELLS, New York 
dairy farmer who owns and 
operates his own farm. He 
has a 24-cow milking herd. 
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HAROLD SHAW, New England 
Green Pastures winner in 
1952, Maine Holstein breeder 
and president of Holstein- 
Friesian Assoc. of America, 


RAY LANGE of lowa, former 
DHIA tester, operates his 
own farm and has an ovt- 
standing Guernsey herd. 


E. F. “SANDY” ROBERTS, 
Washington doirymar who 
was named ‘Northwest 
Grassland King" for 1952. 


HARVEY DREIBELBIS, veteran 
eastern farm manager, now 
manager of Hominy Hill Farms, 
New Jersey, Guernsey breeders. 


DR. C. Lb. RANNEY, manager of 
Excelsior Ranch Co., Lid., one 
of California's largest and 
best known dairy operations 


ELSMER BERG, well known dairy 
farmer and Wisconsin Holstein 
breeder who operates his own 
setup with the help of his son. 
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spray grain fields with 2,4-D and have used 
smothering cover crops such as buckwheat or 
rye 
Wells: We 
it, just after 
Gratsinger: 
pasture stand, well 


clip the pastures if they need 
taking the cows out. 

Our experience is that a good 
fertilized, seems to take 
There are no weeds 
after 


are of the weed problem 

control, We do clip our 
each plot is grazed 

Hurlburt: We clip our pastures about three 
times each summer. We try to clip them less 
than 24 hours after pasturing to avoid cut- 
ting the new clover shoots 
early and often as we do has been 
However, 


pastures 


Cutting over pas- 
tures a 
all the weed control needed so far 
some new weeds seem to he developing seeds 
between cuttings 


© WHAT IS YOUR FERTILIZER PRO- 
GRAM? 


Shaw: We fertilize twice a year; use 1,000 
Ibs. of a commercial fertilizer and 5-8 tons 
of manure pet Half is put on in No- 
vember and the other half the first part of 
July 
Lange: We cover our 
years with 8 tons of barnyard manure, put on 
during the winter When we have 
id 
* a 
.* 
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acre 


pasture every three 


months 
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acre (put on during winter months) while 
the commercial fertilizer analysis and amount 
are determined by periodic soil tests. Enough 
is applied at the time of seeding the nurse 
crop to carry over for the hay and pasture 
seedings which follow. Potash seems to be 
the element needed in largest amounts. 

Wells: 250 to 400 lbs. of 6-12-6 and 1 to 2 
tons of lime at the time of seeding the pas- 
tures that are in the crop rotation. The per- 
manent pastures are topdressed with 10 tons 
of manure plus lime and phosphate about 
every two or three years. The manure is 
spread in the fall and winter. 

Gratsinger: A medium application of ma- 
nure is made during the fall every other year. 
Two tons of limestone per acre are put on 
anytime every other year and 500-600 Ibs. of 
16-20-0 are applied every year—100 Ibs. in 
June, 100 lbs. in July or August, and 200 Ibs. 
in October. Nitrogen seems to be all that is 
necessary to grow any crop in this area. 

Hurlburt: We use two applications of fer- 
tilizer per year—-500 Ibs. of 0-20-20 or 0-14-14 
after the first crop and again in the fall. On 
land with plenty of organic matter that has 
had continuous applications of phosphate in 
the past, we use, instead, 200 lbs. of 60° 
muriate of potash for each application. A 
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Herold Shaw, Maine, (right) discusses his pasture program with Dick Talbot, veteran 


dairy specialist 


nearly all brome, we spread 2 tons of 33% 
nitrogen in early spring (April 1). For clover 
and alfalfa, phosphorus helps the most to 
give a good vigorous growth, while nitrogen 
is best for brome 

Roberts: 20-30 tons of barnyard manure, 
125 Ibs. of 48° phosphate in spring; and in 
midsummer, 50 Ibs. liquid nitrogen per acre 

Dreibelbis: 
rate of 14 loads to an acre 
tilizer is spread over the spreader of manure 
and the two applications are applied at once 
We put it on in the late fall or early spring, 
depending on the condition of the pasture. At 
5-10-10 are added to each 
potash are 


We manure our pastures at the 
Oftentimes fer- 


times 50 Ibs. of 
load. Phosphorus and 
ficient in our area 


most de 


Ranney: We use 50 tons of ammonium 
phosphate per year plus all the manure we 
We manure the year around, Nitro- 
gen and phosphorus are most deficient in this 


produce 


area, 


Berg: 12 tons of barnyard manure per 


Shaw was winner of the New England Green Pastures contest this year. 


medium coat of manure takes the place of the 
fall application on plots that contain more 
clover than grass. I would like to control the 
stand of clover and grass to as nearly a 50-50 
ratio as possible. Soil tests in this area show 
consistent deficiencies of all three major ele- 
ments. Our legumes show more response to 
potash than phosphate. Since they take nitro- 
gen from the air, we emphasize potash. 


¢ HOW MANY YEARS DO YOUR STANDS 
NORMALLY LAST? 


Shaw: 4 or 5. 

Lange: From 3 to 4 years, depending on 
the winters. 

Roberts: From 5 to 7 years. 

Dreibelbis: 7 to 8 years, depending on win- 


ter weather conditions. 

Ranney: From 10 to 20 years. 

Berg: 2 or 3 years. 

Wells: 2 to 4, depending on the condition 
and rotation. 


Gratsinger: A stand should last for 8 or 10 
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years. Ours has been in for 3 years and is 
better than ever. 

Hurlburt: We normally break up our pas- 
ture stands every fourth year. With our 
small acreage we need to keep forage produc- 
tion per acre high. Besides, this rotation 
gives us about the right amount of supple- 
mental pasture crops for a long, well bal- 
anced pasture season. 


* WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT STEP 
IN GETTING A STAND ESTABLISHED? 
WHAT IS THE LEADING CAUSE OF A 
STAND FAILURE? 


Shaw: (a) seeding at a period of moisture; 
(b) winterkilling. 

Lange: (a) Having a good seed bed well 
packed and the soil well fertilized with phos- 
phorus. I have a spreader on my drill and 
use about 150 Ibs. of 0-47-0 per acre at seed- 
ing time. (b) There are many reasons for 
a poor stand, but perhaps the most common 
is a poor seed bed that is not packed in the 
spring after seeding. The seed does not get a 
chance to grow, and it dies when the top soil 
becomes hard and dry. 

Roberts: (a) A good seed bed and the 
best seed available. (b) Poor seed, poor seed 
bed, not enough moisture near the top of the 
ground. Small seeds get their start in the first 
one-half inch of soil. If the seed bed isn't 
packed enough to hold moisture, the plants 
will start, then die. Seed planting should be 
heavy enough so if the weak ones die, there 
will still be a good stand. 

Dreibelbis: (a) One of the most important 
steps in getting a stand established is meet- 
ing the lime requirements, although you also 
must have good seed and some moisture in 
the soil, (b) Improper fertilization — not 
enough humus. 

Ranney: (a) We seed in December in a 
dusty mulch, followed by irrigation, unless it 
rains. We then keep it wet like a lawn. (b) 
A poor seed bed, careless seeding, and lack of 
continued moisture. 

Berg: (a) Control weeds first. Plant 
medium shallow and use fertilizer to bring 
soil into proper balance. (b) Low fertility, 
weeds, and drought. 

Wells: (a) For this farm, I think using 
enough lime and phosphate. (b) I believe we 
try to grow some legumes that are not truly 
adapted to our soil and conditions. 

Gratsinger: (a) A firm seed bed, well 
managed and fertilized plus a heavy applica- 
tion of lime if the soil test shows it is neces- 
sary. (b) Seed bed not firm and seed cov- 
ered too deep. 


Hurlburt: (a) Using adequate fertilizer 
and lime are most important in obtaining a 
good high producing stand. (b) Too deep 
planting is a leading cause of stand failure. 
However, lack of a firm seed bed or allowing 
a nurse crop to get too tall and rank are 
about as disastrous. Properly pasturing a 
nurse crop several times, while still small, 
helps promote a good stand. 


°* HAS PASTURE BLOAT BEEN A 
PROBLEM TO YOU? 


Shaw: No (with fingers crossed). A small 
feed of hay once each day helps to prevent 
it; also when possible on very wet mornings 
we utilize plots which are not as high in 
clover. 

Lange: We have never had a cow bloat, 
but we may some day. This mixture with 
brome helps to prevent bloat. 

Roberts: We have had bloat but overcame 
it by adding grass to our pasture mixtures. 
If the grass isn’t as (Turn to page 186) 
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You can 
Dry Lumber 
with a Crop 


by F. A. Shenge 


ARM grown lumber can be seasoned rap- 
F idly by putting the crop drier to work. 

A practical way of doing this at low cost 
has been developed and tested by seasoning 
specialists at the U. S. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in Madison, Wisconsin. 

The scheme was demonstrated for the first 
time in October, 1952, at a logging, sawmill- 
ing, and forestry show held on an Ohio farm. 
It attracted some 3,500 farmers and sawmill 
operators. 


Use temporary dry kiln... 


Besides the drier all that is needed is a 
rough wood structure covered with roofing 
paper. It can be built of green lumber taken 
from the material to be dried. Design of the 
structure varies somewhat according to the 
make of crop drier available. Essentially, 
though, it consists of two parts—(1) a some- 
what funnel-like square air tunnel through 
which hot air passes from the blower to the 
lumber pile, and (2) on the other side of the 
pile a shedlike structure that shunts the air 
back through the pile. During the operation 
the lumber pile is also covered with roofing 
paper to prevent escape of hot air. The 
structure is in effect a temporary dry kiln. 

The laboratory undertook the research, ex- 
plains E. E. Kimball, research engineer, in 
order to overcome one of the major obstacles 
farmers encounter when attemping to use 
timber grown on their own woodlands. Lum- 
ber piled outdoors takes months to dry to a 
condition suitable for barns and sheds. Out- 
door drying conditions in most parts of the 
United States, moreover, cannot bring the 
moisture content of lumber low enough to 
make it suitable for use as flooring and other 
interior woodwork of houses. 


Keep crop drier busy ... 


Farmers and millmen attending the Ohio 
demonstration were quick to recognize that 
the crop-drier unit is a practical way of pre- 
paring lumber for use soon after it is cut. 
Even a small conventional dry kiln calls for 
a sizeable outlay of capital often not justified 
for occasional seasoning of small quantities 
of lumber—say, enough for a house or barn. 
Moreover, commercial kilns may not be avail- 
able in the vicinity. On the other hand, some 


Drier 





Two by fours make up the framework for this temporary dry kiln. Three-quarter 
inch sheathing is nailed onto the framework and then roofing paper as a cover. 


farmers have crop driers that are used only 
a few weeks in the year for drying corn, hay, 
and other field crops, but who may have 
woodlots with merchantable timber or from 
which lumber could be obtained for their own 
use. 

The make of crop drier available at Car- 
penter, Ohio, made it necessary for Kimball 
to design his air tunnel with a floor across 
the middle so that the air would pass through 
the upper part of the lumber pile. It then 
was reversed and passed back through the 
lower part of the pile to the crop drier, where 
it was reheated and recirculated. 

While the setup is simple, some knowledge 
of seasoning is necessary to avoid damage to 
the lumber and to get uniform drying. The 
pile must be properly built to permit flow 
of air past ali boards. The lumber must be 
tested occasionally during a drying run by 
means of short boards, called kiln samples, in 
different parts of the pile that can be re- 
moved for moisture content determinations. 
Different species of wood require adjustments 
in seasoning techniques. For example, some 
species dry easily and without injury due to 
fast drying. Others must be dried more 
slowly; and some should first be air sea- 
soned to get most of the free moisture out 
of them before they are put in the kiln. 


Reduce drying time... 


The length of time required to dry lumber 
depends on several things—-the species of 
wood, its thickness, its original moisture con- 
tent, and the time of year that the seasoning 
is done. Some kinds of wood dry much faster 
than others; some dry more easily and with 
fewer seasoning difficulties. Likewise, the 
thicker the wood, the more slowly it dries. 

As a rule, two inches is the maximum 
thickness advisable. And, of course, the 
amount of water to be removed from the 
wood—that is, the moisture content of the 
wood at the beginning of the kiln run-—has 
much to do with the time required to dry it. 
Very green lumber will take much longer than 
lumber that has been air dried for several 
months. 

In the Ohio demonstration, 1-inch yellow 
poplar lumber that had been air-dried out- 


doors to about 22 to 24 per cent moisture 
content was dried down to about 10 per cent 
in about 48 hours. This moisture content 
would be very satisfactory for construction 
purposes and is only a little higher than is 
recommended for interior woodwork like 
flooring and trim. Under only extraordinary 
conditions can air drying achieve anything 
like it. 

The type of structure used with the crop 
drier in the experimental work naturally loses 
much heat. In summer much less heat is lost 
than in winter. A structure insulated with 
sawdust would be much more economical in 
this respect. 


$5.50 per 1,000 board feet... 


Operating costs for the Ohio demonstration 
done during autumn, ran to about $5.50 per 
1,000 board feet. The principal cost was for 
oil for the crop drier. The burner operated 
about 50 per cent of the time to hold a kiln 
temperature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. On 
this basis it consumed about three gallons of 
fuel oil an hour, or about 150 gallons. About 
10 gallons of gasoline were also used for the 
blower motor. Total fuel costs at 14 cents 
a gallon for fuel oil and 25 cents a gallon 
for gasoline thus amounted to $23.50. The 
kiln charge totaled 4,200 board feet, 

This laboratory has a considerable fund of 
information about the drying characteristics 
of many native wood species. It is very diffi- 
cult, however, to generalize. Where one 
species can be dried from the green condition 
in a week, another may require six weeks. As 
a rule, softwoods dry faster than hardwoods, 
and lightweight faster than heavy 
ones. Anyone wishing to dry lumber should, 
however, obtain information about the species 
he proposes to dry before undertaking the 
job. 


woods 


The Forest Products Laboratory has free 
literature available for farmers and small-mill 
operators on these seasoning. 
While there is nothing complicated about the 
techniques, they should be understood before 


aspects of 


lumber drying is attempted. Requests for in- 
formation should state the kind of crop drier 
that is available, so that suggestions for de- 
sign of the air tunnel can be made. THE END 
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Holf-sides on this Michigon stack guide operations and make packing easier. Cultivator teeth spread silage and keep top smooth. 


Roundup on 


by S. 7. Dexter, Walter Weiss, 


Silage Stacks and Trenches 


If you have considered stack or 
trench silage, you will want to profit from 


these experiences of 150 farmers in five states. 


and W. J. B. Boatman 


N MANY dairy farms the pinch is on 
() for storage space for hay and silage. 

We are putting more acres into forage 
crops. Through better management, we are 
getting more tons per acre Drive-over stacks 
and trenches have been recommended and 
used to solve the forage storage and preser- 
vation problem 

How have they worked out? 

To answer this question, Soil Conservation 
Service workers collected about 150 samples 
of hay-crop silage from aboveground silage 
stacks and trench silos in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan last winter. 


These samples were sent to the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station for analysis. 
In January, 1951, to follow up on our labora- 
tory findings, a group of us made a tour of 
these five states to observe the feeding prac- 
tices, the faults and virtues of this method 
of forage handling. 

Not satisfied with one winter-look, in June 
we returned again to many of these same 
farms. We were interested in finding out 
what happened during the spring thaws and 
whether or not these experienced men were 
going to change their methods of making 
silage. 


CROSS SECTION OF SURFACE SILO 
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Here is a summary of our findings: 


Drainage—don't take it for granted ... 


Many trench and stack silage projects have 
been unsatisfactory, at least in part, because 
a mudhole developed while the silage was be- 
ing removed. We saw two or three cases 
where the stack was opened at the upper end 
of the slope. This allowed water to accumu- 
late to a depth of several inches over the 
soil and in the bottom of the silage. Both a 
mudhole and spoiled silage resulted. Opening 
at the lower end of the slope would have kept 
the water out. 

Drainage, both lengthwise and crosswise, is 
necessary. When the plan shown in the dia- 
gram was used, results were generally satis- 
factory. Ditches or banks of soil were some- 
times provided to deflect surface water. The 
nature of the soil and the location of the 
stack or trench greatly influence the degrees 
of precaution that are necessary to protect 
silage from water. 

To really solve the drainage problem, sev- 
eral farmers threw up a roof over the stack 
or trench and fed out the silage on a con- 
crete feed lot. 

On one point every farmer agreed. You 
have to be on your toes during the spring 
thaws. Silage removal must be planned to 
take advantage of frozen ground when it ex- 
ists. We saw plenty of stack sites with clear 
evidence of soft places and trouble during 
the previous spring. 


Little wilting allowed .. . 


The common practice on the farms we vis- 
ited was to chop the forage from the standing 
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This Minnesota dairy farmer has a good stack. 


crop or from the windrow with a minimum of 
wilting. Usually it was hauled to the stack 
or trench with dump trucks or wagons 
equipped with quick-unloading devices. The 
most common unloading device we saw was 
the false endgate type where it is pulled 
toward the back of the wagon for unloading. 

With this method, to cut down on the 
handwork, the loads were rather well spread 
along the length of the stack or trench. 
Farmers were able to unload and spread a 
wagon load of forage in about one minute. 


How large a stack... 

Unless you have 25 to 30 acres of good hay 
to put in a stack, we doubt the wisdom of 
making one. Such a stack will be about 20 
feet wide, 60 to 70 feet long, and five to 
seven feet deep, tapering off on each end. 
It will hold from 100 to 150 tons. A smaller 
stack than this is difficult to make and, nor- 
mally, will have too high a percentage of 
spoilage to be practical. 

Most of the stacks we saw contained about 
90 acres of good hay. Incidentally, there 
seems to be a tendency to make the stacks 
wider. This makes it easier to pack the stack 
and feed out in winter. 

Usually there was a man with a rubber- 
tired tractor on the stack at all times. It was 
this man’s job to spread the silage and to 
pack it by driving back and forth with the 
tractor. The loads were dumped as near the 
edge as possible to avoid the labor of moving 
silage unnecessarily. It was common to build 
the stacks two loads wide; that is, 18 to 24 
feet. In order to pack the edges, the top must 
be kept flat so that the tractor will not tend 
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to slide toward the edge. The sides are kept 
as nearly vertical as conveniently possible. 

It appears unwise to build the center of the 
stack high even at the completion. The opinion 
seems to be that the center should be only a 
few inches higher than the edges. On such a 
comparatively flat stack rainwater does not 
run off rapidly through the looser edges of 
the stack. 


Water damage... 

Where water passed through the silage in 
large amounts, damage was found. This was 
true where there were sharp depressions in 
the surface of the stack, or where packing 
was uneven. These led to drainage into the 
depressions and down through the silage. We 
called these regions “chimneys” and observed 
them on several occasions. 

It was true, of course, that water damage 
was more common at the edge of the stack 
where rain or snow water had drained down 
through the loosely packed silage. These 
“eaves troughs’ were often due to the high 
crowning of the stacks, sometimes causing 
most of the loss that occurred. 

Another place where water damage occurs 
is at the bottom of stacks and trenches. There 
it causes offensive-smelling silage. Extra pre- 
caution should always be taken to avoid such 
drainage and collection of water into the 
silage. 

About half the stacks we saw were covered 
with two to six inches of soil, or with about 
six inches of sawdust. There seems to be no 
doubt that such covering does reduce drying 
out and heating. At the same time it soaks 
up excess rain and snow water and helps to 
reduce water damage. There was serious ques- 
tion, however, as to whether the silage saved 
was worth the bother of covering and un- 
covering. 

Some trenches had temporary roofs, some 
permanent roofs, to avoid difficulties with 
the weather. Incidentally, a roof of poles, 
woven wire, and straw gave good protection. 


Unchopped vs. chopped .. . 


If the forage is put into the stack un- 
chopped, packing is difficult, particularly if 
it is coarse, stemmy material. We found that 
open stacks of unchopped forage heated 
rather excessively. In three trenches, how- 
ever, there seemed to be no more spoilage 
with long than with chopped forage. These 
trenches were covered with soil or sawdust. 

An importanst point-—-if unchopped forage 
is placed in a trench or stack, care should be 
taken to place it in thin layers. This makes 
it easy to get out. Filling it in great bunches 
leads to plenty of trouble at feeding time. 
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Howard Greene, Wisconsin, has one of the largest trench silos. He spreads and packs, using crawler and rubber tired tractors, 


The opinion of most farmers seems to be 
that you should plan your work to fill about 
two or three feet in depth each day. It was 
felt that eight to 10 acres is a good day's 
work with a three-man crew. With rainy 
weather interrupting the work, a small 30- 
acre stack might be completed in a week. 
Several men reported that it took two weeks 
or more to complete their larger stacks. 

In only one case did harvest seem to have 
been much too rapid. Here, 55 acres were 
put up in one day using several crews. The 
Silage in the center of the stack, near the 
bottom, showed the effects of cold, wet con- 
ditions of fermentation. The cattle did not 
like this bright green, strong smelling, butyric 
acid silage. 

There was pretty general agreement that 
the stack or trench should be rolled for a 
few days after hauling is completed. We re- 
member one farmer in particular who did 
this. He had remarkably little spoilage on 
the surface of the silo even though he pro- 
vided no covering at all. 


How much spoilage .. . 


The spoilage on the top need not be more 
than six inches, even without covering. On 
the sides, however, spoilage was always deep- 
er; eight to 10 inches in the better built 
stacks. We did see spoilage that was 18 
inches or more deep on the sides, however, 
when rolling was poorly done near the edges 
and the silage was loose. In trenches, where 
air is kept from the sides, spoilage is not 
found. At the bottom, spoilage was always 
due to the accumulation of drainage water 
and was seen at several farms, although it 
was usually a thin layer. 

In the better stacks, we estimated that 80 
to 85 per cent of the silage was as good as 
would be expected of the good silage from an 
upright silo. About 10 per cent in the stacks 
was somewhat injured from overheating and 
was browned with a sweet tobacco odor. The 
remaining 5 or 10 per cent was badly dam- 
aged, although perhaps only 5 per cent was 
completely discarded or lost as feed. 

In general, the acidity (pH) of the good 
“lactic acid” silage ran from 3.9 to 4.3. To- 
bacco-brown silage was not quite so acid 
while the waterlogged silage had a still lower 
acidity. Moldy, rotted stuff had a pH of 
eight or even higher in some cases, and even 
smelled of ammonia, 

Let’s compare the spoilage in a_ trench, 
stack, and upright silo. Since the surface of 
the trench or stack is thoroughly rolled with 
the tractor, the depth of spoilage is much 
less than would be expected in an upright 
silo. There packing is (Turn to page 185) 
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Today, more dairymen than ever before are using Lo-Bax 
chlorine rinse solutions to sanitize their pails, cans, uten- 
sils and equipment. The reason is simple—they’ve found 
that a Lo-Bax sanitation program is the economical, easy 
and efficient way to safely protect their milk quality and 
their profits. 


Lo-BAX CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


(lo (ae 21 Chlorine with a wetting agent where 


extra penetrating action aids faster 
bacteria kill. Rinses freely—no off odors. Exceptionally 
smooth and easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive 
teats and udders. 


[DBA Contains 50% available chlorine in dry, free- 
woe flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-killing rinse 
solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Ask your dairy plant for either of these dependable LO-BAX bac- 
tericides or write us for full information. Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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or partly dried alfalfa hay and 
let it stand in the field to cure. 
That's the conclusion of Wisconsin 


|: DOESN'T pay to bale tough 


investigators who tried out the 
practice. 
These trials were made to test 


reports and rumors that partly dried 
|hay could be baled and left to cure 
jin the field or in a mow even 
ij though the moisture content was 
higher than would be safe in loose 
| hay in a mow. Specifically, some of 
the claims have been: 
| 1. That baled hay with a mois- 
| ture content above the 25 to 28 per 
‘cent considered safe for loose hay 
put in a well ventilated 


could be 
mow with no danger of spoiling or 
heating. 

2. That hay with this moisture 
| content could be left in the field to 
| cure successfully if it were in round 
| bales or small covered stacks of five 
to 10 rectangular bales. 

But field drying in the bale failed 
to work with a heavy crop of good 
| quality alfalfa-brome hay in Wis- 
|consin. They tried practically all va- 





riations they could think of—tight 
and loose, large and small bales; 
|bales lying in the field as left by 


ithe baler, and small stacks. Mois- 
ture content of the hay, when baled, 
|ranged from just under 20 to just 
|under 50 per cent. 


|Tough hay turned moldy... 

| Even though they started with a 
crop that should have made excel- 
jlent hay, the best hay they were 
lable to get was so moldy that it 
|might have been fed only in an 
emergency. At worst, some of the 
hay was hardly fit for bedding. 

The main trouble was mold. Re- 
|gardless of where legume hay is 
| stored, or in what form it is pack- 
aged, mold will develop if oxygen, 
| temperature, and moisture conditions 
are right. And conditions seem to 
| be right in a bale of hay exposed to 
rain in a field during the summer 

There are three obvious ways to 
keep legume hay from molding. One 
is sealing it in an airtight container 
to keep oxygen out; a second is to 
keep the temperature either above 
or below the range where mold 
| would grow. Neither of these meth- 


ods would be practical in an ordi- 
nary mow or field. 
That leaves moisture control as 


the only method generally practical 
at present; reducing the moisture 
to a safe level before mold has a 
chance to develop. 


|Mold may develop in 3 days... 

A vigorous mold growth will 
occur in about three days to a 
week, depending on the conditions. 
Thus, the original drying time and 
redrying time, if the hay gets rained 
on, should be less than a week and, 





What About 
Field Curing Baled Hay? 


preferably, less than three days if 
mold is to be prevented. The 1949 
tests indicate that chances are re- 
mote that hay baled in Wisconsin 
with a moisture content much above 
25 per cent will dry naturally to the 
safe point within that time limit 

Several more specific conclusions 
from the tests are: 

1. Baled hay with a moisture con- 
tent as high as 22.5 per cent could 
probably be stored in a dry, well 
ventilated place without mold dam- 
age. But when round bales with 
moisture contents of 22.5 per cent 
and 18.9 per cent were left in the 
field, they were moderately moldy 
at the end of two weeks. In that 
time they dried to the point where, 
if protected from rain, no more 
molding would have occurred. About 
four inches of rain fell during the 
drying period. 

2. Bales which started with me- 
dium moisture contents of 26 and 
28.9 per cent were molded rather 
badly after the same length of time 
in the field. 

3. Bales with more than 40 per 
cent moisture all molded badly, and 
there is apparently no hope of bal- 
ing and storing hay with that much 
moisture without serious molding 
under any natural Wisconsin sum- 
mer conditions, either in the field or 
in the mow. 

4. Either round or rectangular 
bales of hay will absorb rain fall- 
ing on them, how much depending 
on how heavy the rain is and how 
long it lasts. The water absorbed 
can easily raise the moisture con- 
tent of the bale to the point where 
mold starts. However, round bales 
lying on their sides shed water bet- 
ter than rectangular bales lying flat 
on the ground. That means that in 
some cases the round bales might 
not absorb enough water to start 
mold while rectangular bales lying 
flat, might do so. But if the rain is 
heavy enough and long enough, eith- 
er bale will absorb enough water 
to become moldy. So getting the 
bales under cover as soon as possi- 
ble is important, regardless of the 
kind of bale, because haying sea- 
sons are often rainy. 

5. Many of the bales in the tests 
which started out with a high mois- 
ture content, or which absorbed con- 
siderable rain, heated enough to 
turn black. That was particularly 
true of large bales 

These tests were all made with 
natural drying alone and should not 
be confused with artificial drying of 
baled hay, using forced air either in 


the mow or with stacked bales in 
the field. 
F. W. Duffee, Robert Strohman, 


H. L. Ahlgren, and William Hatch- 
er conducted these tests at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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Dairymen Come to Rescue of DHIA 


(Continued from page 165) 


state-wide DHIA organization. The 
nine temporary directors reached 
into their own pockets to raise the 
incorporation fee and thus the New 
York Dairy Herd Improvement Co- 
operative, Inc., was born. 

The first year or two was devot- 
ed to building the framework of 
the organization. The basic unit is 
a county-wide dairy herd improve- 
ment cooperative. The county co- 
operatives work closely with the 
county agricultural extension serv- 
ice. It decides on the membership, 
type of testing, and local operating 
fees. They keep financial records, 
employ supervisors, and conduct 
business affairs of the county or- 
ganization. All local problems are 
handled locally. Thus there is a 
maximum of home rule and each 
county can develop a program to 
meet its local needs. At present, 
al) but two of New York counties 
are incorporated under the agricul- 
tural cooperative law 

The New York Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Cooperative is made up 
of affiliated counties. The agree- 
ment of affiliation specifies that the 
record keeping shall be conducted 
under the rules of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, the New York State 
College of Agriculture, and the New 
York Dairy Herd Improvement 
Cooperative. 

Each affiliated county is repre- 
sented by one delegate for each 
100 members or portion thereof. 
The state is divided into nine direc- 
tor districts. The directors are 
elected for three-year terms by the 
delegates. The NY-DHIC is financed 
by a dollar lifetime membership fee 
and 12 cents per cow annual operat- 
ing fee 

One of the first acts of the NY- 
DHIC was to adopt the standard 
DHIA rules and accept the respon- 
sibility for their enforcement. Stand- 
ards for approving supervisors were 
established. Blanket position bond- 
ing of supervisors and officers was 
set up as a service to the affiliated 
counties. A code of ethics relative 
to the use of DHIA records was 
adopted. 

Two typist-clerks were employed 
to supplement the work of animal 
husbandry in the administration and 
processing of records. Funds were 
appropriated to supplement a grant 
from New York: Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative for analyzing records 
and sire proving. A printed annual 
report lists members, herd averages 
of members, New York proved sires, 
and herds with analyzed cow fami- 
lies The distribution and sale of 
DHIA forms is still another ac- 
tivity. 

Latest development has been the 
employment of a full-time execu- 

















“Beats the old ice house, Jim, — but 
remember the stuff we could hide 
out there?” 


tive-secretary. Norman W. Rollins, 
former animal husbandry extension 
specialist at Cornell, started on this 
newly created position the first of 
the year. The duties of the execu- 
tive-secretary will be to carry out 
the decisions of the board of direc- 
tors, assist the counties in their 
business and financing problems, and 
auditing financial records. A _ fur- 
ther, but very important, responsi- 
bility will be to see that DHIA 
rules are properly enforced and 
cases of questionable practice in- 
vestigated. 

Dairy herd improvement associa- 
tion record keeping is big business 
today. New York alone has 132,000 
cows on test in DHIA and another 
50,000 in owner-sampler, Herd Im- 
provement Registry, and other 
forms of testing. There is continued 
need for the present leadership, re- 
search, and teaching of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry and the colleges 
of agriculture in this field. Further- 
more, their facilities and work must 
keep pace with the expanding needs 
and importance of records in herd 
improvement. 

This pattern of organization of 
the New York Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Cooperative and its affiliated 
counties puts a maximum amount 
of control and responsibility into 
the hands of the members. Yet it 
does not interfere with full coop- 
eration with extension and research 
agencies to make the results avail- 
able for teaching and research. It 
seems likely that the organization 
will assume responsibility for future 
organization developments, admin- 
istration of business affairs, en- 
forcement of rules, and direct serv- 
ice to members. 

The college of agriculture and the 
county agents will retain the sum- 
mary and analysis of DHIA records, 
education, and training of person- 
nel. There is not a clear-cut line 
where education ends and service 
to the member begins. There prob- 
ably always will be considerable 
overlapping. Nevertheless, as ex- 
tension personnel at the state and 
county levels are relieved of the ad- 
ministrative details of DHIA, they 
should be able to do a more effec- 
tive job of teaching and research. 

Best of all, these organizational 
changes have helped develop mem- 
ber leadership and_ responsibility. 
County and state directors have 
demonstrated that they can do 
something about DHIA once they 
are organized to do the job. 

The DHIA program need not be 
entirely dependent on federal budg- 
ets or extension personnel. For ex- 
ample, New York can supply its 
own DHIA forms and prove sires if 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry’s ac- 
tivities were curtailed. New York 
could not do this if it did not have 
the New York Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Cooperative and the New 
York Artificial Breeders Coopera- 
tive to raise the necessary funds. 

Similar organizational develop- 
ments are taking place in other 
states. Michigan, Virginia, and Ver- 
mont have state-wide organizations. 
Incorporation of county associations 
looks like a must for the future. 
Organization of DHIA has been neg- 
lected in the past. It has also been 
underfinanced. Surely, part of the 
rapid growth of artificial breeding 
in the past 10 years has been due 
to sound organization and financing. 
Who knows, maybe some day we'll 
see a national DHIA organization. 

THE END 
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CattleThnive on Haymaker tay 


GAIN MORE WEIGHT, PRODUCE MORE MILK 








The new Bean-FMC Haymaker at work in 
a field. Cuts hay in a seven-foot swath, 
1 then cracks the stems to speed drying time 
j without losing the juice of the plant. 
MORE MILK FROM HAYMAKER HAY 
Haymaker Hay is higher in nutrients and vitamin content. 
Faster drying of Haymaker Hay reduces the time your hay 
is exposed to sunlight and heat, thus saving that valuable 
Carotene (Vitamin A) present in the most nutritious hay. 
Haymaker users find that leafy, green Haymaker Hay 
actually permits important savings in supplementary feeds. 
Livestock find Haymaker Hay tender and more palatable, 
they eat more of it. 


REDUCED FIELD DRYING TIME CUTS WEATHERING LOSSES 













Since the Haymaker cracks the stems they dry almost as 

x\ ' rapidly as the leaves. This cuts field-curing time in half. 

< ae, In fact, it is possible in good haying weather to make hay 

ng \} in one day. This reduced curing time sometimes makes it 
OL atl possible to get an extra cutting. 












4, BEAN 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION A Division of Food Machinery 
WRITE FOR ¢ and Chemical Corporation. 


THIS FOLDER 





LANSING 4, MICHIGAN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
... gentle as 


Safe. 


Conde 
milker 


Fights mastitis .. . udder trouble 
increases production 


You'll never be satisfied with an ordinary milker 
once you've used the Conde “400”. Dairymen every: 
where prove the point with typical reports like this 


Inflation Action 
“We like '400's’ because they milk on low or high 


Longer than ordinary cups thin, 





fsa ho The = af — pressure 8” to 15”), and with new, improved in 
thicker at top hia patented featur - : 

gives a gentle “uy squeeze” action flation, leave teat ends soft. No discoloration or 
following each suction stroke, It callouses. Cows are free of Mastitis.” You il get the 


gently massages the teat upward, 
causing the biood to flow beck nor- same benefits healthier herd faster, cleaner 


mally and tending 2S oe. milking. WRITE FOR CATALOG AND NAME 
ness OF Congestior “ue 6 0Uprequecc . . , ee ] 
pushes the teat upward so as to maine OF YOUR CONDE “400” DEALER 


tain a normal and fortable position 


of the teat cup on the udder 


Conde Dri-air Vacuum Supplier 


No oil required) No fre hamrd 
Quick starts on coldest mornings A 


. 
complete unit. Years of trouble-tree ° 
waa onde ril-0-matic 


Te aL A 
Provides convenience available for first time in system without stopping milk flow, Any can 


Conde Milking Machine Co., Inc., Sherrill, N.Y. 


If you're interested in selling Conde in your 
area, write us. Dept. D-253 


Conveyor type milking! New, patented Filo may be immediately transferred to cooler It's 
matic Can Covers allow removal of can from faster, easier prevents overflow _ saves 
milk and it’s exclusive with Conde, Trans 





parent I lastic line en 1s yuesswork as to hen can 
is filled—provides “window iw of milk flow 


Write For Prices, Full Description 


Sl, 





Available Now — The new Conde Stainless 
Steel Releaser unit which discharges milk from 
sanitary pipe line into bulk co ling tank; or over 
a surface cooler; or into cans by means of new 
Conde “Electronic Can Filler which automat- 


ically controls filling of cans 























THE AYRSHIRE CLASS 


4th Class, 23rd Annual Cow Judging Contest, Official Entry Blank Page 190 
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TRACTORS 


and TILLAGE TOOLS 
pitts dollars in your pocket / 


MM power plus MM performance cuts hours off your field time! 








When a wet spring or “too dry” weather keeps you out of your 
fields longer than you like, when rain makes weeds shoot up right 
along with new crops—that’s when you appreciate the speed, 
extra rated power and dependable performance of MM Tractors 
and Tillage Tools. That’s when MM’s special attention to your 
real needs lets you get out and make up for lost time. MM power 
and performance pay you all year through. But, it’s when you 
really need them that MM’s extra advantages mean the most. 
THESE EXTRA MM ADVANTAGES pay off in profits! 


Look at the MM IIA Tandem Disc Harrow above pulled by the 

MM 2-plow R Tractor. Note how the deeper curve of the dises 

permits a wider cut and better penetration without making you 

TALK ABOUT PERFORMANCE! This G Tractor and Wheatland Disc Plow team covers pull extra weight. Deeper curve of discs prevents clogging too, 

more ground in less time . dies the toughest plowing jobs. Wheatlands are lets you slice right through the field trash . . . lets you make sharp 

reed i v4, 0, on Uo Sache, Hate Gow te ene ats Oe — turns without gouging or digging in. Also, see the MM Uni- 
Matic hydraulic control that lets you angle discs and govern 

penetration with one lever, right from the tractor seat. 

LOOK AT THE COMPLETE LINE— 

SEE WHY MORE FARMERS ARE BUYING MM! 











It’s details like deeper curved discs that permit a wider cut with- 
out added weight—safer, fast-acting Uni-Matic hydraulic con- 
trol, 10-foot Wheatland Plows that cover more ground in less 
time—Quick-On—Quick-Off mounted tools that let you spend 
more time at showing a profit and less time at “getting ready” 
easier maintenance features that make money while they save 
you money that are helping more and more farmer-businessmen 
decide on MM. This year, for all your machinery needs—call 
on your MM dealer first. Ask him for the profit facts—let him 
show you how MM Machines put dollars in your pocket. 





SLASH COSTS with the MM BF Tractor and the complete line of Mctched Machines. 

Ask your dealer about the lower first cost, lower operating costs of the BF. Note how 

tools like the 2-row cultivator above mount in record time. Let your dealer show you 

how the automatic depth control of Tru-Draft tools works for you. Examine the new 
3-point hitch that gives you MM free-floating action. 


YOU SAVE MONEY when you farm with the MM Uni-Tiller, the all-in-one farm ma- 
chine now with double tool bar. All you buy is the Uni-Carrier and then the Uni-imple- 
ments you need. Save the cost of extra wheels, levers, lifting mechanisms . . . suit 
your tools to your soil and crops .. . farm with the right combination for your tractor. 
At right, the MM Standard U pulls two easy-to-attach Uni-Rod Weeders. 









SEE YOUR MM DEALER a | 
OR WRITE FOR FARM-PROFIT FACTS ) | MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE COMPANY 
fo | MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
atl ‘ : Please send complete facts showing how MM Tractors and Tillage Tools can show extra 







" profits for me. | farm acres of land 








ELLOS. 


“0 





See 





Name . — 


INNEAPOLIS-MOLINE | = ne: 


list to the coupon you mail.) 


{'m interested in buying the MM products listed below during 1953: (Attach your own 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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LOW-COST PROTECTION 
AGAINST POWER FAILURE ae 
Barns Don’t Make Good Milk 


Oregon research team proposes that Grade A 
building requirements be relaxed and more 
emphasis be placed on milk handling methods. ; 


by N. R. Gish : 











line 
electric 


burner, household ‘wppliances and 


When storms or mechanical breakdowns cut off high- 
wer to your farm, just beli-up your tractor to 

nan Standby A.C. Generator ond 

wer. With an outfit like this you can 

~~ e your lights, eo equipment, water pump, oil 





produce your 


other motor-driven equipment 


OW can the supply of grade 
H{ A fluid milk for the bottle 
and can trade be increased 
to meet the expected demand of an 
expanded population? That’s a ques- 
tion bothering many dairymen and 
farm planners — and they have good 
reason to worry. 
Increased production per cow is 


things boost the operator’s pride and 
have an indirect influence on milk 
quality. 

The business of lowering building 
requirements isn't something com- 
pletely new. As a matter of fact, it 
has been tried in the past—through 
necessity—and it worked out fine. 


for as long as the eme tytasts! a : 2 ; 
These new Onan Standby apecuese are specially designed for frequently suggested as the best way War experience good, too . . . 
tractor belt drive. They're rugked> dependable units that supply to boost the milk supply over the It was during the emergency pe- : 
the same 115/230-volt 60-cycle curteat delivered by the highline. long run. But a research team at riod of World War II when the de- i 
Available in 3,000, 5,000 and 10,000 ‘waft-sizes. Each compact, Oregon State College has come UP mand for grade A fluid milk in- { 
: 


easy-to-install model is furnished with a 







with another proposal which is al- 
most certain to result in controversy. 


creased but the supply didn’t. This 


as shown. forced health authorities to revise i 
After 3% years of studying the’ their thinking temporarily. The U. 
situation, the OSC dairy scientists S. Public Health service, which con- 



























are ready to propose that dairy trolled the production of milk for 
j AN On ! | housing requirements be changed to’ the armed forces, and the state de- 
COMPLETE | D. W. ON as oo i permit more milk producers to en- partment of agriculture lowered 
ELECTRIC PLANTS | een 6 a { | ter the grade A production field. physical standards for production of fl 
. ron ARMs with fre > | Please send folder on Emergency Electric Plants and Generators 1 They base their conclusions on re- milk cola — in ws ar and 
‘ by & | NAME 1 | sults of an extensive test which peel ~ ang et | 
- rs 7 1 | shows that many producers qualify C°Vered that much high quality mi 
' tically when | R. ROUTE | for grade A licenses in every way was being produced by the border- 
' 1000 10 38.000 | exty — i | | except for meeting the stiff housing nang po aa pn A pees ! 
Lm mma mamaaaaaaae! | regulations. This means there is an tae Waites thetents the tents A 








mastic? © a 


TREATMENT OF 
MASTITIS 


the easiest, most eco- 
nomical and effective 
form of mastitis 
therapy. 








Mastics cost less than any other method | 
yet are really effective. Proved by thou- 
sands of successful treatments. Individ- 


PLASTIC 
SHIPPING VIALS 





5 ce. 








Eliminates loss of valueble 
semen through breakage and 
leakage in transit, Economi- 
cal for one time use, elimi- 


immediate supply of grade A milk 
available for the bottle and can 
trade—if housing rules are changed. 


Low counts from factory shippers 


The OSC men can cite statistics 
to prove their case. For instance, 
they tested milk from 171 Oregon 
dairies, including 77 factory ship- 
pers. Samples were analyzed for 
bacterial count. A few of the fac- 
tory shippers had extremely high 


2,833 bacteria per milliliter to 1,083,- 
000 bacteria per milliliter. The av- 
erage for all 171 producers was 90,- 
921 bacteria, with fully 50 per cent 
of the factory shippers meeting the 
80,000 bacterial count necessary in 
Oregon for grade A raw milk for 
pasteurization. 


production. Meanwhile, practically the 
same thing happened in California. 
This was enough to make some 
people wonder. The result was a re- 
gional research study by Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon on the fac- 
tors affecting the quality of milk. 
Oregon State College drew the tough 
assignment of determining to what 
extent housing influences milk quality. 
On the basis of the results, Oregon 
dairy scientists are convinced that 


bacterial counts, but the majority } at Sach danietiie eienee diieer 
Save up to 49 cents ranked right along with the grade A _aghage P : _ 

States — has an untapped source of 
per treatment when producers. ; ; 3 : 
rouuse MAsTics P&S, 5 Rieaihiainad P ed f good clean milk that can be made 
4 The bacterial counts rang rom available on relatively short notice 


if building requirements are relaxed. 
This source, combined with in- 
creased* production per cow which 
must come gradually, offers the best 
hope of continued adequate grade A 
fluid milk supplies in the future, 
they believe. 





ee 
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Se er 


ually foil wrapped for sanitary, individual ~~ este . : a 
use. Non-greasy. Completely soluble in nates need for sterilization. Why can’t these dairies produce 
ct “Ray aah “Ne Sanitation quaranteed! Saves grade A milk? The OSC tests indi- 
milk—no oily residue. Self-lubricating, 9g cate that an over-strict building 


easy to insert and always ready for use | 
even in cold weather. 


You can get boxes of 25 Mastics 
P & S with 100,000 units of penicillin 
and 50,000 mcg. of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin for $7.00. If your veterinarian | 
can not supply, order direct from: 


THE MARTIN LABORATORIES 


DEPT. A, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


storage space, too. Caps fit 
any size vials. Precision mold- 
ed of sturdy styrene. Packed 
500 to a sterile plastic bag. 

We manufacture a complete line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment. Write 
for literature and prices. 


INSEMIKIT CO. 


BARABOO, Wis 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS- HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books... Send 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


for samples ... No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








requirement is the main limiting fac- 
tor. The solution, according to the 
college men, lies in adoption of more 
economical and more efficient hous- 
ing types as well as in relaxing the 
rules on dairy housing. 

The research results show that it 
isn't so much what kind of a barn 
the milking is done in that influences 
milk quality as it is the way in 
which the milking is done. They 
added up all the angles statistically 
and came up with the answer that 
milking healthy cows with sanitary 
methods deserves major attention in 
milk production with buildings and 
equipment definitely secondary fac- 
tors. That doesn’t mean they have 
ruled qut*the ‘psychological value of 
a fine medern barn and the latest 
equipment. The Oregon dairy scien- 
tists agree that in many cases these 








“I just made my last try at it. We 
should have learned to milk before 
we bought the farm.” 


— 
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Travel Expense Deductions 
by I. F. Hall 


This past week I have received 
many questions and comments ou 
the question and answer about trav- 
el expenses. I wish to quote from 
page 93 of the 1952 edition of “Your 
Federal Income Tax” issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This same statement 
has been made in several of the 
yearly editions by the Bureau 

“If a professional or business man 
travels between his principal place 
of business and a minor place of 
business in another city, he may de- 
duct the cost of such travel, pro- 
vided the trips are necessary for 
the purpose of discharging his busi- 
ness at both locations.” 

“If his minor place of business is 
in his home town and he spends 
most of his time at his principal 
place of business or employment in 
another city, he may not deduct 
living expenses such as meals and 
lodging incurred at his principal | 
post of duty. If, however, he goes 
to the minor place of business in 
his home town on a business trip 
which requires him to be away 
overnight from ‘his principal or reg- 
ular post of duty, he may deduct 
the cost of meals and lodging while 
discharging his duties at the minor 
place of business, even though he 
maintains his family and his perma- 
nent residence in that town.” 








Minnesota Farm Income Tax School 


Every year for the past 10 years| 
the Federal Income Tax Division of | 
Minnesota in cooperation with the 
College of Agriculture has given a} 
farm income tax school to several | 
hundred tax consultants | 
The above statement by the Bu-| 
reau at V-ashington was applied to) 
the following question found on} 
page 91 of a booklet of questions 
and answers at this school: 
“A taxpayer lives on an 80-acre 
farm and is also employed full time 
by a packing plant in a city 20 miles 
from his farm so he must return to 
the farm every evening to care for) 
his livestock morning and evening. | 
Is he entitled to claim travel ex- 
pense 40 miles a day as w deduction | 
from his gross income? If so, would 
this be deducted on Form 1040F?” 


‘If it is determined that the pack- 
ing plant is the taxpayer's principal | 
place of business, traveling expenses | 
incurred when his trade or business | 
of farming requires him to be away | 





“For age and want save while 
you may; 

No morning sun lasts a whole 
day.”—Benjamin Franklin. 








from the city would be deductible | 
in computing his adjusted gross in- 
come. However, any expenses in- 
curred in traveling to the farm 
merely for the purpose of being 
with his family and not for the pur- 
pose of doing farm chores or other 
work required in the operation of 
the farm, would be considered per- 
sonal and would not be deductible. | 
If the farm is considered to be the 
principal place of business, expenses 
incurred in traveling to the packing 
plant would not be deductible in 
computing adjusted gross income 
but would be deductible in comput- 
ing net income.” 

This last sentence means you 
would deduct the travel expenses as 
a part of the personal deductions 
such as contribution, medical taxes, 
interest. This would come under 
miscellaneous expenses page 3 of | 
1040. 











my machinery in this 
steel shed easily " 


says J. P. Bateman, Dairy Farmer 
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of Mansfield, Illinois 





Mr. Bateman, who raises Guernsey 
dairy cattle and some Chester White 
hogs on the farm of A. F. Cousey, has 
this to say about the steel building he 
uses daily, “It’s a real practical shed. 
The machinery from this 320-acre farm 
fits in it easily. And it’s a good place 
to work.”’ 

The 36-ft. x 60-ft. building was erected 
in 1949 and still looks like new. ““The 
neighbors helped me pour the founda- 
tion,”’ says Mr. Bateman, “‘and a nearby 
welder and two men put it up in a week.” 

During the winter season, Mr. Bate- 
man stores two cars of sacked fertilizer 
in his shed for spring use, in addition to 
his machinery. And he has found that a 
steel building gives maximum, unbroken 
floor area because there are no upright 
columns in the middle of the floor. Ma- 
chinery can be moved without having to 
jockey around supporting posts. 

Steel buildings are fire resistant. Their 
sturdy construction resists the forces of 
strong winds and hard usage. These 
buildings will give you a long satisfac- 
tory service life with little maintenance. 

Send the coupon today. Find out for 
yourself why, for all-around farm build- 
ings, you get more for your money when 
you build with steel. 





a 


a 





Agricultural Extension Section, United States Steel Conporation 


Room 2810-B, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, 


> 
a. 


I am interested in steel buildings for the following: 


0 grain storage 
0) hay storage 
0 machinery storage 
oO other 
Approximate size or capacity 
Send information to: 
Name 


Address 


County 


{) cattle shelters 
() dairy barns 
) poultry shelters 


State 


United States Steel Corporation is a steel producer, not a steel 
building fabricator. Your request, therefore, will be sent to building 
manufacturers who fabricate steel buildings for farm use. 
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Something you should 
know about Milk Filters 


Dairy farmers are spending thousands of dollars 
needlessly for expensive gauze-face milk filter 
disks 


There is now available a new milk filter 
without gauze facing. This filter equals or 
surpasses the very best gauze-face filters in 
both speed and thoroughness of sediment re- 
moval. Because the new filter eliminates the 
need of gauze, the cost is substantially less 
than gauze-face disks. This disk does not 
require gauze facing because of a new patent- 
ed treatment of the cotton fibres which im- 
parts much greater wet strength to the disk. 


The new disk is known as the “MICRO- 
FACE” filter. It is manufactured by the pro- 
ducer of Guardian Micro filters, who also 
makes a complete line of quality gauze-face 
disks. Field and laboratory tests have proven 
the new “MICRO-FACE” filter fully equal in 
performance to the best gauze-face types. At 
the same time the “‘“MICRO-FACE”’ filter 
represents a real saving in cost. 


At this time, when farmers’ costs must be 
watched a little closer, dairymen and dairy plants 
will appreciate this frank recommendation 


Manufacturers of the ‘“‘MICRO-FACE”’ filter 
predict that once farmers are familiar w vith this 
new-type filter, use of the more expensive gauze- 
face filters will be discontinued. 


UNION WADDING COMPANY, 317 W. Adams St., Chicago, fil. 


manufacturers of Guardian Micro Filter Disks 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 





AMERICA’S BIGGEST CAPACITY 


g ENGINEERED peprectiON 
— ai — SERVICE MAKES 


“OT TAWA’ 


q YOUR BEST 


|cuP ELEVATOR Buy! 


a An “OTTAWA” Cup Elevator saves you 
money while it saves you work. GIANT 
SxS8x18 inch cups help you crib your crop 
quicker, saving on labor and operation 
costs. Experienced workmanship, fac- 
tory assembling methods and the best 
materials assure you of an engineered 
cup elevator. Experienced “OT- 
TAWA” engineers and dealers are 
ready to assist you on installations 
and are equipped to service all your 
needs. See your “OTTAWA” dealer 
soon... you'll enjoy talking to him. 










“OTTAWA” No.1 
Single-Leg Cup Elevator 


“OTTAWA” No. ? 
Double-Leg Cup Elevator 


@ The only elevator with GIANT &x8x18 inch welded steel cups @ All steel boot 
assembly (not cast iron or wood) eliminates costly breakdowns @ All drive 
sprockets are Promal iron — laste much longer than cast iron. @ Promal H4 
Pintle type chain — 30% greater tensile strength over regular malleable 
@ Heavy |*-cauce copper-bearing, tight-coated galvanized sheet steel — will 
stand years of heavy-duty service. 

The “OTTAWA” Line makes 14 models of cup elevators . . . there's one to 
At your crib and needs. See your “OTTAWA” dealer or write for free literature 
illustrating all “OTTAWA” Cup Elevators and typical, diversified installations. 


THE “OTTAWA” LINE 


“THE PIONEER LINE SINCE 1859” 
KING & HAMILTON CO., Ottawa, Ill. 
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This painting “In the Rockies” so delighted a farmer after seeing it 
painted on a barn that he requested the same painting done on his barn. 


He Paints 
Murals 
On Barns 


by Wally E. Schulz 


ng known throughout the coun- 

try as the only place in the 
world where many of the barns are 
decorated with murals. depicting 
rural scenes. 

The fello’y responsible for making 
the. dairy state noted for its “barn 
paintings” is Frank Engebretson, 
Wisconsin. 

For over 37 years, this friendly, 
good-natured Norwegian has been 
painting barns with pictures which 
are typical of rural life 

Most all the murals the barn ar- 
tist has done _ reflect Wisconsin 
scenery and farm life. There are 
the traditional dairy cows grazing 
on hillsides, horses drinking from 
the streams, and bridges spanning 
the streams and rivers 

One day a Swiss farmer called 
upon Engebretson and asked him if 
he would paint a picture on his 
barn portraying the Swiss Alps. The 
mural painter looked puzzled and 
said he'd like to do the painting for 
him but he never had the opportu- 
nity to view the Swiss Alps and 
wouldn't be able to do an authentic 
painting. 

The farmer then reached eagerly 
into his pocket and withdrew a 
treasured picture postcard display- 
ing the Swiss mountains. Engebret- 
son studied the postcard for sev- 


Sine known Wisconsin is becom- 





Here Frank Engebretson is working on 
a painting which will be used to dec- 
erate a Wisconsin barn. His wife is 
watching him as he makes out a sketch. 


eral minutes and then hauled out 
his paints and brushes and set to 
work. When he had finished the 
painting, the homesick Swiss farm- 
er said that the mountains weren't 
irregular enough, not tall enough, 
and all the bumps and humps were 
in the wrong places. 

While the Swiss farmer directed 
the artist from below the ladder, the 
painting of mountains was corrected 
and painted the way he remembered 
the scenery and his homeland 

When he had finished, the Swiss 
farmer smiled, satisfied; the ache 
and desire in his heart being eased 
just by viewing the painting of the 
Swiss Alps he missed so much. 

Engebretson has painted over two 
miles of murals. They average about 
40 feet in length, the largest one 
measuring 150 feet. 

He makes every motion count and 
works rapidly over the painting and 
can finish a 40 x 70-foot mural in 
about three days. The entire mural 
painting (upon completion) is given 
a coat of linseed oil. This weather- 
proofs the painting and protects it 
from wind, hail, and rain. The 
paintings may stand for 10 years 
without having anything done to 
them. After this time they may be 
repainted following the outline of 
the original painting. 





Beatitudes for Leaders 


Blessed is the leader who has not 
sought the high places, but who has 
been drafted into service because of 
his ability and willingness to serve. 

Blessed is the leader who knows 
where he is going, why he is going, 
and how to get there. 

Blessed is the leader who knows 
how to lead without being dictatorial 
—true leaders are humble. 

Blessed is the leader who knows 
no discouragement, who presents no 


| alibi 


Blessed is the leader who seeks 
for the best for those he serves. 


Blessed is the leader who leads 
for the good of the most concerned, 
and not for the personal gratifica- 
tion of his own ideas. 

Blessed is the leader who marches 
with group, interprets correctly the 
signs on the pathway that lead to 
success. 

Blessed is the leader who develops 
leaders while leading. 

Blessed is the leader who has his 
head in the clouds but his feet on 
the ground. 

Blessed is the leader who considers 
leadership an opportunity for service. 

—Author unknown. 
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ADA Initiates New 
Research Projects 


New research findings on butter- 
fat vs. vegetable fats will be added 
through a special project now get- 
ting underway at the University of 
Minnesota, according to Harry E. 
Dodge, Kansas, chairman of the re- 
search-education committee of the 
American Dairy Association. 

Recognizing the urgent need for 
more information on the inherent 
qualities of butterfat, the ADA has 
appropriated funds for continued in- 
vestigation on an expanded scale of 
the comparative nutritional study 
under the direction of Dr. T. W. 
Gullickson 

Recent research by Dr. Gullickson 
under ADA grants has confirmed 
earlier findings, also ADA-financed, 
that dairy calves fed whole milk en- 
joyed normal growth while calves 
fed various vegetable oils homog- 
enized in skimmilk were dead within 
a few weeks. 

This discovery will be followed up 
in the new research project which is 
further pointed to comparing the 
nutritional differences between but- 
terfat and vegetable fats in various 
diets, especially as related to man. 


Seek Solids Test 


A solids test for milk comparable 
in speed and accuracy to the Bab- 
cock fat test is another current 
problem facing the dairy industry. 
Through its research-education com- 
mittee, the American Dairy Associ- 
ation has earmarked funds for the 
development of (1) a new approach 
to the lactometer test and (2) an 
improved, simplified, and rapid dry- 
ing method 


Foreign Fats Detection 


In line with the need for a quick, 
accurate test to detect the presence 
of foreign fats in ice cream, butter, 
evaporated milk, and other dairy 
foods, the ADA has set in motion 
two projects designed to help pro- 
tect the public against fraud and 
deception. 

At Iowa State College, Dr. E. W. 
Bird, dairy chemist and Borden 
award winner, is in the final stages 
of refining a test which he has dee 
veloped independently over the past 
several years. 

At the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. H. H. Sommer is supervising a 
study to develop other rapid and 
sensitive methods to detect adulter- 
ation of dairy products with vege- 
table oils and other animal fats. 


Retail Dry Milk 


A 4-point market study covering 
two years of investigation has been 
worked out with the dry milk in- 
dustry and placed with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where it will be 
under the supervision of Dr. Arthur 
Swanson, dairy and food industry 
department, cooperating with the de- 
partment of agricultural economics. 

Directed to greater home use of 
nonfat milk solids, evaluation will be 
made of the following points: (1) 
consumer response to economy-size 
packages; (2) keeping qualities of 
dry milks with various heat and 
moisture specifications; (3) quality 
changes during storage of the open 
packages; and (4) effect of cooling 
treatments on quality of the finished 
product. 

Initiated by the industry, this re- 
search project is the result of co- 
operative planning by the American 
Dairy Association, the American Dry 
Milk Institute, the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, and representatives 
of the Dried Milk Products 
Cooperat.ve, 








New Improved Larro SURECALF Saves *41.95 
Per Calf And Raises 50 Ibs. Heavier Calves 


You’ve probably said to yourself 
many times, “Granted, the Larro 
Plan makes a bet- 
ter calf, and a calf 
that will freshen 
earlier and pay her 
way faster. But, 
how much does it 
cost to raise a calf 
to 20 weeks the 
Larro Way?” Larro 
; Research Farm has 
Py done a lot of work 
General Milis On this matter. 
They’ve tested 
many calf feeding programs and 
have recorded the results for you. 


Here’s the way the cost figures look 
for the skimmilk plan: 





Whole Milk 180# @ .05 $ 9.00 
Skimmilk 238 gal.@ .10........ 23.80 
| SEED 13.5 bu. @ .80........ 10.80 
Hay...............437#@ 01% 5.46 

TOTAL $49.06 


If you believe whole milk is the 
proper ration for raising heifers, 
look at these figures: 


Whole Milk 1372# @ .05 $68.60 
Grain 13.5 bu. @ .80 10.80 
Hay 435# @ 01% 5.44 

TOTAL $84.84 


Now, here’s the Larro Plan with 
Larro SureCalf (formerly called 
Larro Calf Builder). Look at the 
economy: 


Milk 2724 @ .05 ..... $13.60 
Larro SureCalf 100# @ .065....... 6.50 
Larro SureMilk 385# @ .045..... 17.33 
Hay 437#@ 01% 5.46 

TOTAL $42.89 


These figures from Larro Research 
Farm show that the Larro Calf Plan 
beats whole milk by $41.95; is 
cheaper by $6.17 than the skimmilk 
plan. In addition, the Larro Calf 
Plan raises a heavier, better calf. 
Just look: 


LARRO RESEARCH FARM 
DAIRY CALF WEIGHTS 


Birth Weight at 
Weight 20 Weeks 
Over 100 Ibs. 343 Ibs. 
80-100 Ibs. 303 Ibs. 
60-80 Ibs. 264 Ibs. 


A comparison with what is consid- 
ered an average weight for 20-week- 
old calves will show up to 50 lbs. 
more weight on the calves raised on 
the Larro Calf Plan. These Larro 
Research Farm figures are definite 
proof that Larro-fed calves cost less 
to raise and are heavier than calves 
raised in an ordinary manner. 


Be sure to listen to the Johnnie Lee Wills radio show 





(Formerly called Larro Calf Builder) 





The young lady holds an alert, bright- 
eyed Holstein calf being given an eco- 
nomical start in life on the Larro Calf 
Pian .. . @ profitable plan described in 
detail below the picture. 


The Larro Calf Raising Plan Means Following These Simple Steps: 


calf learns to eat. Self-feed calf 100 
Ibs. Larro SureCalf. About the time 
she is 10 to 12 weeks old, change 
from SureCalf to Larro SureMilk 
(formerly called Larro Dairy Feed), 


1. Allow calf to nurse its dam for the 
first day. 

2. Move calf to separate pen and with- 
hold feed for 12 hours. Hungry 
calves learn to eat quickly. 

3. Pail-feed dam's colostrum for three 6. From birth, feed all the good hay 
night and three morning feedings. the calf will eat. 

The Larro Calf Plan is as simple as 

that. Get your supply from your Larro 

Dealer . . . only 100 lbs. for each calf. 

Compare the cost. Even more impor- 

tant, compare the results. 


4. Until calf is 5 weeks old, feed herd- 
milk morning and night . . . about 
4 gallon each feeding to big calves 
like Holsteins . . . less to smaller 
calves. 

You will then understand how your 

Larro SureFeed Dealer can offer you a 

written, money-back guarantee of sat- 

isfaction on Larro SureCalf, 


5. Begin feeding Larro SureCalf when 
calf is taken from dam .. . placing 
a small handful in the bottom of the 
pail at the end of each feeding until 





A Complete Lactation 
Ahead Of Average 


At Larro Research Farm, most. heifers 
fed on the Larro Plan are large enough 
for breeding at 13 to 15 months of age 

. dropping their first calves when 
only 21 to 24 months old. Under this 
plan, a heifer can give birth to one 
extra calf and complete a full lactation 
ahead of a similar heifer grown accord- 
ing to ordinary methods, 
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Easiest Of All 
Calf Raising Plans 


Your object in raising heifer calves is 
to provide replacement stock for your 
herd. You want to do so as cheaply 
as possible, with the least amount of 
work, yet in a way that will fill empty 
stanchions with profitable producers, General Mills 
This is the fundamental purpose of the - 

Larro Dairy Calf Plan. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


America’s finest Western Recording Band. See your local paper tor time and station. 





Larro 
SURECALF 





erly balanced by using Larro 32%. 





DO YOU “ROLL YOUR OWN” BLEND? 


Many dairymen prefer to make their own dairy ration using their 
own home-grown grains. Don’t miss the chance to get General Mills 
Larro quality into your own “blend.” By carefully following simple 
Larro directions, you can help make sure that your cows get all the 
proteins, minerals, and other nutrients which are either deficient, 
or lacking entirely in home-grown grains. 


Use Larro 32% Dairy Concentrate 


When you buy your Larro 32% Dairy Concen- 
trate, ask your Larro dealer for proper mixing 
directions. Just pick out the formula which best 
suits your needs. Be sure your formula is prop- 


Mix it with: 

Ground Oats 

Ground Wheat 

Dried Beet Pulp 

Other home-grown grains 


Ground Ear Corn 
Ground Shelled Corn 
Ground Barley 
Wheat Bran 
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HOUR OF DECISION—SELL OR SUFFER 


AS THIS is written, the federal government 
is holding approximately 47,000,000 pounds 
of butter and at least 7,000,000 pounds of 
cheese in an effort to keep the bottom from 
dropping out of the butter market. By latest 
reports, the government is continuing to buy 
butter at rates up to 2,500,000 pounds per 
day. All this is in an effort to support the 
price of butterfat at 90 per cent of parity. 

From December to January, Class I milk 
prices dropped 43 cents per hundred in five 
New England markets. The fluid milk and 
cream report shows the New York City mar- 
ket skidding 21 cents, Philadelphia 40 cents, 
Chicago 28 cents, and Madison an estimated 
61 cents. What are the causes of this near 
critical condition? They are: 

1. Imitation by vegetable fats. 

2. Heavy imports of dried milks. 

3. A tendency for in-and-outers to switch 
back to dairy cows with the fall of beef and 
hog prices 

Steps have been taken to give a degree of 
relief. In December, ex-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan belatedly got around 
to restricting tremendous imports of dried 
whole milk, dried buttermilk, and dried cream. 
The then President, Harry S. Truman, bit- 
terly objected but the Secretary had no choice 
He was required by law to impose these re- 
strictions. Meanwhile, our imports of dried 
whole milk increased from 24,000 pounds in 
1950 to approximately 40,000,000 pounds in 
1952. Imports of dried buttermilk went up 
from about 500,000 pounds to 12,000,000 
pounds in the same period 

The other action, taken January 16, was 
to donate 24,000,000 pounds of government 
butter to the school lunch programs and 
other eligible outlets. In spite of these ac- 
tions, the markets continued soft and down- 
ward, 

The most disturbing part of the picture is 
that we are accumulating huge butter sur- 
pluses at a time when we are normally liqui- 
dating our stocks. This is the period of scar- 
city; not the period of surplus. We still have 
the flush months of April, May, June, and 
July ahead of us when we can expect to feel 
the full crushing force of a flood of dairy 
products on an already weak market. It ap- 
pears that only an act of God, such as a 
drought, stands in the way of such an 
eventuality 

What can we do to stem the tide, remove 
the butter glut, and strengthen the sagging 
price structure? During the past six weeks 
we have traveled to Portland and Seattle, 
thence across country to Washington, D. C 
and back here now to our editorial offices. In 
all these travels we have sought solutions to 
this problem 

One proposal would remove the price sup- 
port under butterfat and retain the supports 
under milk. Such action would let butter 
prices fall to where the consumer would pur- 
chase the available supply. Proponents of 
this measure admit that creamery areas, sup- 
ported by farm separated cream, would be 
particularly hard hit. 


In our opinion, this is a raw and bitter 


pill to take, particularly when the basic non- 
perishable farm commodities are supported 
at 90 per cent of parity. We do believe, how- 
ever, that parity prices on butterfat do not 
reflect current market conditions. Today’s 
markets contain the heavy influence of imi- 
tation fats and oils whereas the base parity 
periods did not. 

Several other proposals have been made. 
Some are cumbersome or unworkable. Others, 
though sound, would provide beneficial re- 
sults only after years of application. What 
we need is a solution with immediate or near 
immediate effect. Further, it must give prom- 
ise of permanence and not be a temporary 
crutch that will break under increased weight 
of huge butter stocks. 

Although the American Dairy Association 
has not made this proposal, nor has it en- 
couraged us to do, we suggest that every 
dairy farmer give serious consideration to 
putting our industry sales effort on a year- 
around $12,000,000 basis instead of the two- 
months’ $2,000,000 basis that now exists. 
This means, of course, a year-around Ameri- 
can Dairy Association set-aside rather than 
the June and July set-aside as we now 
know it 

How will such a sales effort compare with 
our competitors’? It is reported that the oleo 
manufacturers will spend $14,000,000 this 
year. In the past, they have outadvertised us 
with $10 for every $1 spent by the dairy in- 
dustry for the sale of butter. Our $12,000,000 
will be devoted to all dairy products, of 
course, and, in particular, we hope, to those 
products using all the valuable constituents 
of milk. 

What will it cost us as individual farmers? 
For the entire year, it will cost just about 
as much as many dairy farmers lost in the 
price drop between December and January. 
That one month’s loss in income in many 
areas would pay for the entire twelve months’ 
set-aside. 

One thing is certain, no one else is going 
to come forward to do the job for us. We 
must make this decision individually on our 
own farms, and transfer that decision forci- 
bly and directly to our local and state Ameri- 
can Dairy Associations. The national annual 
meeting is to be held in Chicago, March 23 
and 24. In the meantime, many state meet- 
ings are being held. If they have already 
taken place, there is ample justification for 
an emergency meeting. Even if we act im- 
mediately, it will be at least three or four 
months before the expanded, truly effective 
sales campaign can get up a full head of 
steam and start to show results in the mar- 
ket place. 

Considering we are the greatest of all in- 
dustries in this country, we have, in the 
past, only put our foot in the door of in- 
creased sales, better prices, and greater 
profits. Today we must make a_ decision 
that tests our foresight and proves our met- 
tle. It will determine whether, in the fu- 
ture, we will take meekly what we are given 
or strike out to create the market that de- 
termines our livelihood. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 







PUREBRED GROUPS TO JOIN 


N THE national level, the Purebred Cattle 

Association is made up of representatives 
of the five dairy cattle breed associations. In 
28 states there are similar organizations 
working for the improvement of and greater 
service to dairying. For some unknown rea- 
son, there has been little or no liaison be- 
tween the national and state groups, or among 
state groups. 

At the recent annual meeting of the na- 
tional organization, it was voted to invite 
representatives of the state associatfons to a 
summer conference wherein might be ex- 
plored common programs of work and proj- 
ects on which all groups might work simul- 
taneously. We congratulate the national or- 
ganization on this move and hope that all 
state groups will participate in the first 
meeting. 

Although there are many worth-while jobs 
to be done, we would propose one which, if 
accomplished, would ingratiate dairy farmers 
throughout the country to the leadership of 
the breed registry organizations. We refer 
to the complicated, conflicting, and frustrat- 
ing maze of health regulations which are re- 
quired for the movement of dairy cattle. Na- 
tional livestock sanitary associations and 
breed organizations can pass resolutions un- 
til they are out of breath, but unless action 
is taken within the states the effort is of lit- 
tle avail. Uniform rules for the interstate 
shipment of dairy cattle will come only when 
livestock health people and dairymen within 
the respective states determine to get laws 
and regulations in conformity with proven 
and reasonable requirements. It should not 
be difficult to reach agreement on such rules. 
Within a year or two thereafter uniformity 
of laws and regulations should begin to ap- 
proach a reality. 


BUY BUTTER BEFORE COMPLAINING 


RECENT national survey reports that al- 

most 50 per cent of all American farm- 
ers use some oleo in their homes. Our milk 
and cream checks in December and January 
indicate that the survey is probably all too 
accurate. 

Before we growl about the recent price 
drop, we should ask ourselves if we are do- 
ing everything possible to support the sale 
of our own product. This includes not only 
the consumption of butter in our own homes, 
but also the encouragement of our friends 
and neighbors to do the same. 

Price complaints from oleo-consuming dairy- 
men border on the ridiculous. 


In 1904 W. D. Hoard said: 

IERE are some things we can not fully 

understand nor even measure, but still 
we may recognize them. Every dairyman 
should know and appreciate the fact that the 
mystery and meaning of maternity is just as 
great in the cow as it is in the Queen of 
England. He should also know that the bet- 
ter he understands the working of the laws 
of maternity the wiser will be his judgment 
and his methods. It is because men do not 
understand these laws that we see them mak- 
ing such bad mistakes in their treatment of 
their cows. 
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Questions From Our Readers 





Steaks Were Tough 


I killed for meat a stall-fed calf 
six months old which had run with 
the mother cow and had also been 
fed a commercial feed. The choicest 
steaks of this meat are very tough 
when broiled or cooked otherwise. 
We have not yet tried the roasts, 
but we are keenly disappointed that 
the meat which we expected to be 
of prime quality, and which ap- 
peared to be so, is too tough to eat. 

Can you tell us what we need to 
do to have good tender home-raised 
beef? This meat is excellent in fla- 
vor and tender to cut, but too tough 
to chew. 

Arkansas. oO. 8. R. 

This six-month-old calf was un- 
doubtedly in good flesh at the time 
of slaughtering. However, we are 
of the opinion that in between the 
veal stage and what we might’ nor- 
mally consider the beef stage, we 
have an animal that tends to be 
rather coarse in its texture of lean 
and usually it does not have enough 
fat deposition within the muscle 
to make the meat desirable from 
the standpoint of palatability. 

It is at this time in the life of 
the calf that he is growing fastest 
and quality is at a minimum. 

We believe that a calf should be 
fed to at least 800 to 900 pounds 
before slaughter if it is to produce 
good meat The calf should be 
grown for perhaps the first year 
and then put on a fattening ration 
to obtain the highest quality meat. 

—R. F. BRay, 
University of Wisconsin. 





Trades Dairy Cows 


There are a couple of questions I 
would appreciate seeing discussed In 
your articles on income tax. 

How does a person who trades 
dairy cows in on farm machinery or 
a tractor and pays extra cash, figure 
the cost of the purchased item for 
income tax depreciation? The dairy 
cows were raised by him. 

A man is paid a small amount by 
the district for transporting his child 
to a school some distance away with 
a car he uses both for business and 
pleasure. How is this to be treated 
in his income tax report? 


Wisconsin. Mrs. T. L. U. 


When trades are made for prop- 
erty of like kind there is no gain or 
loss on the property exchanged. The 
gain or loss is incorporated into the 
value of the new property. 

Cows traded for machinery are not 
property of like kind. Therefore, 
you will need to compute the gain 
on the dairy cows. As you have had 
them over 12 months you should re- 
port them on Schedule D and in so 
doing only 50 per cent of the gain 
will be taxable. The price obtained 
for them will be the cost price of 
the machinery you obtained 


Then you should set up the ma- 
chinery in your depreciation schedule 
at cost 


The transportation received is con- 
sidered reimbursement for costs in- 
volved in doing the job. Therefore, 
there is no gain to be reported for 
income tax purposes. I. F. HALL. 


Took Loss on Cattle 


We are the owners of a herd of 
grade Guernseys, approximately 70 
head, and have a grade A dairy. 
Suddenly they contracted Johne's 
disease and the state veterinarian 
condemned twelve head of milk cows 
and quarantined the herd until they 
were disposed of. We had raised all 
these animals. He advised us to get 


rid of our entire herd so as to stamp 
out the We had figured these 
cattle worth around $15,000, but will 
not even realize $7,000 for them, In- 
cluding small indemnity the 
state will pay. Here is our ques- 


tion: Is this $7,000 taxable? 

Our books are kept on a cash 
basis—no inventory taken. Would 
this loss be considered as a catas- 


trophe—the same as a barn burning 
on which there was no insurance, or 
as @ legitimate deduction on income? 
Also, we have every year paid on 
any cattle sold, the full amount be- 
ing listed and never taken any loss 
when cattle died. Can we claim any 
exemption for this? 

Washington. L. B. J. 


In your case all the costs of rais- 
ing your cattle have been deducted 
on past income tax returns so you 
have no loss as far as income tax 
returns are concerned. If you had 
been on an inventory or (accrual ba- 
sis) you would have had an inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year to 
offset against the sale price for these 
condemned animals. This would 
probably have shown a loss. On the 
cash basis there is no cost to recover, 

Only one-half the income received 
from them will be taxable. On the 
other hand, if you wish to hold this 
money to purchase another herd 
later on there will be no gain to re- 
port for income tax at this time. 
This is called an involuntary con- 
version. I. F. HALL, 


How Should Tenant Be 
Paid? 


The past season our tenant pur- 
chased a hay chopper and blower at 
a considerable expense and all at his 
own cost. He filled the silo with 
chopped grass and he also chopped 
a goodly quantity of hay and straw 
which was blown into the barn. In 
addition to the chopper and blower, 
the tenant procured a couple of 
large sized wagons used in bringing 
the chopped hay from the field to 
the barn. 

The hay and the straw were 
baled in former years and the land- 
lord and tenant each paid the man 
engaged to do the work one-half of 
the cost. Too, in former years a man 
was engaged to cut up the corn and 
fill up the silo with the same. This 
expense was shared equally. The 
question is now how to properly 
compensate the tenant for the use 
of his machines and equipment, as 
well as for the additional labor that 
is needed ordinarily. 


Illinois. EF. F. M. 


In most lease agreements the land- 
lord and tenant who share custom 
work agree upon 50-50. Many land- 
lords pay the tenant for baling when 
he owns the baler. The same reason- 
ing would apply when he owns the 
chopper and does all the work 

Some of the landlords pay for one- 
half the cost of the chopper and 
wagons. Either way is about the 
same yearly cost. 

You can get chopping done for 
about $10 per hour. The custom 
man furnishes all the equipment and 
two men. The owner of the farm 
does the unloading at the barn and 
silo. In most cases where the renter 
owns such equipment as combine, 
baler, and chopper, they get together 
on a rate which is fair to both 
parties. I. F. HALL, 


Some of my members make up 
“dry” signs to put in the name-plate 
of a cow when she is dry. This sim- 
plifies the work of the tester and also 
helps if milking is done by someone 
else.—PAUL PAULSEN, tester Kane 
No. 2, Illinois DHIA, 
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A BETTER START IN Cum Lit PENS 


Every good dairyman knows that cold, 
damp, drafty pens are an open door to 
disease. Panels of Insulux Glass Block® 
can go a long way towards eliminating 
these conditions 

Because they have che insulating 
value of an 8-inch brick wall and are 
hard to break, panels help keep the barn 
warmer and less drafty. They can be 


hosed down when cleaning . can't 
rust or rot. They are easy to install... 
add a lot to the look of the barn, 


See how you can use panels in milk 
houses, milking parlors, chicken houses, 
hog houses, silos and in many places 
around your home. Write for a copy of 
our free booklet “Better Farm Build- 
ings.” Just-mail the coupon below, r 


yst THIS CouPoyw roDAY 


Kimble Glass Company, Dept. # HD2 


Better Farm Buildings,” at once 








Post Office 


State 


r 
| Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

| Please send me your FREE booklet 
ae 

| R.D. # 
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“Never-Grease’ mounted disc 


NOW — for WD and CA Tractors — comes a new FREE- 
SWING mounted disc harrow with sealed-in ball bearings 


that never need greasing! 


Heavy grease — forced in under pressure — serves as 
a permanent seal against dust and dirt. A thinner grease 
lubricates the bearings. They are packed for life. 

WD and CA hydraulic system lifts harrow clear for 
transport or crossing grassed waterways. Single, low for- 
ward hitchpoint helps steering and Allows disc to go where 
led. It’s FREE-SWING. Free-rolling bearings save power 
and help give good penetration with minimum weight 

Find out how good a mounted disc harrow can be. Try 
the new Allis-Chalmers mounted disc on your farm. 





Sizes: 5'2, 6'2, 7, and 8-foot. 
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BAL-PAK Is on Allis-Cholmers trademork. 
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The World’s Greatest Cows 


World's Record Butterfat Producer for 
One year.* First cow of any breed or age 
to make over 1500 Ibs. butterfat in a year 
(1511.8 Ibs 
1953). First cow of any breed or age to 
make two year-records each over 1400 Ibs. 
butterfat, and three year-records averag- 
ing over 1350 Ibs. of butterfat each. " 


’ 
Carnation Homestead Daisy Madcap 


record completed Jan. 13, 


*Only recerds made under the American type of 
strict supervision considered. 


" 


Were raised as Calves on Calf Manna 


Cows Raised as Calves on CALF MANNA Usually 
Make the Most of Their Inherited Characteristics 





arnation Milk Farms (like hundreds of other success- 
ful dairy farms) have, for many years, fed Calf Manna to every 
calf for the first 6 to 9 months of its life. 

Carnation Farms have five good reasons (learned from 
actual experience) for doing this. These Farms believe that since 
they started feeding Calf Manna to every calf: 


The calves grow into 
BIGGER ANIMALS at maturity because they are usually 


free from common scours and other weakening upsets. 


The calves develop into 
DEEPER-BODIED ANIMALS because Calf Manna stimu- 
lates rumen (or paunch) development. 


The cows so developed are 
3) BETTER AND MORE PROFITABLE PRODUCERS because 


they are more efficient in converting roughage into milk. 


The cows 
LIVE LONGER because essential vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins have been provided during the most critical 
growth period. 
The cows 

Ss) NOT ONLY PRODUCE BUT REPRODUCE normally for 
longer periods because they have a strong frame, plenty 
of room for vital organs, and sturdy bodies. 





For Further Details Address Nearest Office 






———— ST 


Albers Milling Company 


Dept. 252, 1060 Stuart Bidg. or Dept. 252, 314 Fairfax Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send my free Colf Manna booklet tor 





Nome... —~ RFD 


Street 
Address - 
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There is Only One 
Way to Get 
Calf Manna Results— 
FEED Calf Manna 


It costs only 10 cents a 
day to feed it to any calf. 
Why spend more to de- 
velop less efficient cows? 


























> The cow pictured at the 
top of this page is the only 
one in the world that has 
made 3 year-records averag- 
ing over 1350 pounds of 
butterfat each. The latest 
and largest of these was 
made as a 9-year old. She has 
borne 7 fine calves, and is 
due to freshen with her 8th 
calf in April. She demon- 
strates the benefits of good 
breeding, good feeding, and 
good management. 


130 cows in the Carna- 
tion herd (all started as 
calves on Calf Manna) have 
made year-records of from 
1000 to 1500 pounds of but- 
terfat in each of one or more 
lactations. To accomplish 
such results one must have 
good breeding, good man- 
agement, and good feeding 
from the very start. 
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FARM LEADERS HONORED 


Five Wisconsin farm people and 
a national agricultural leader were 
cited at the 1953 Honorary Recog- 
nition Banquet during Wisconsin's 
Farm and Home Week. Given rec- 
ognition were Leonard Kalt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred J. Meyer, Walter 
Wieckert, Mrs. John Kruse, and 
Francis W. Peck director of the 
Farm Foundation, Chicago. 


Kalt was recognized as a leader 
in Wisconsin's hybrid corn develop- 
ment program. Mr. and Mrs. Meyer, 
a rural couple in Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, have led in numerous farm 
groups in that area. Wieckert was 
recognized as a leading dairy farm- 
er and organizer of cooperatives. 
Mrs. Kruse has led in community 
affairs for more than 45 years. 
Peck was cited as a national figure 
in agricultural economics and farm 
credit administration. 


HARDIN TO SUCCEED ANTHONY 


Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, director 
of the Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, has been named 
to succeed Ernest L. Anthony as 
dean of the School of Agriculture, 
effective July 1, 1953. Hardin's suc- 
cessor as director of the agricultur- 
al experiment station will be Dr. 
Lloyd M. Turk, for 20 years a staff 
member and present head of the 
Soil Science Department. 


Both Dr. Hardin and Dean An- 
thony have outstanding dairy back- 
grounds. Anthony has had a long 
career in dairy research and teach- 
ing, including the agricultural col- 
leges in West Virginia, Pennsylva- 


nia, and subsequently Michigan 
where he was head of the dairy de- 
partment prior to his becoming 
dean. Dean Anthony will start a 


one-year leave of absence on June 
30. His June 30, 1954, retirement 
ends more than 40 years of agri- 
cultural teaching and administra- 
tive work. 

Dr. Hardin is a nationally known 
agricultural economist who has spe- 
cialized in dairy economics. 


MARSHALL C. HERVEY DIES 


One of the University of Minne- 
sota’s most brilliant young dairy 
scientists, Dr. Marshall C. Hervey, 
passed away January 25 at the 
University of Minnesota hospitals. 
As associate professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, he had been a leader in the 
nation in research with identical 
twin and triplet dairy animals. He 
was in charge of dairy cattle breed- 
ing work for the University of Min- 
nesota, 


BENTLEY NEW HOLSTEIN 
FIELDMAN 


Thomas B. Bentley has replaced 
Lawrence Richter as Holstein-Frie- 
sian fieldman in the Atlantic States 
territory. He will make his head- 
quarters just outside Roanoke, Va., 
and will serve the following states: 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Care 
olina, Delaware, and Maryland. 


FARM FORUM MARCH 16-17 


The seventh Farm Forum will be 
held at the Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, March 16 and 17. The theme 
of this year’s Forum is “Progress 
Through Science, Research, and Ef- 
ficient Marketing.” 
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An experienced stack maker in lowa, June 1952. The stack as shown contains 60 acres 
of a mixture of alfalfa-brome; an additional 20 acres are to be ensiled. Note guideposts. 


Silage Stacks and Trenches 


(Continued from page 173) 


by mere tramping and continued 
settling keeps the top loose. 

On the sides of a stack there is 
far more spoilage, of course, than 
in an upright or in a trench, where 
spoilage on the sides would be neg- 
ligible. If the grass silage is some- 
what damp, you would expect more 
butyric acid silage at the bottom 
of an upright silo than in the other 
two. Damage from rain and snow 
water may be substantially greater 
in an uncovered trench or stack 
than in an upright silo because of 
the greater horizontal area exposed. 

The farmers we visited generally 
agreed that it is far easier to fill a 
trench or make a stack than to 
blow chopped forage into an _ up- 
right silo. Hauling and unloading 
can be put on a much better sched- 
ule. The fact that wilting may, and 
should, be omitted with reasonably 
mature forages was a great con- 
venience. It is easier to pack the 
silage in a trench than ir a stack, 
but it seems easier to feed from the 
stack than from the trench 

Several large stacks were being 
handled with a_ tractor-mounted 
fork. Herds of 100 to 200 mature 
animals were being fed rapidly. The 
stacks, being wider and shallower 
than most trenches, permitted easier 
maneuvering of machinery. The 
owners of two trench silos, having 
used both chopped and unchopped 
silage, stated that they preferred 
unchopped silage from the stand- 
point of ease in hand feeding 

There was general agreement 
that it was far easier to feed stack 
or trench silage than silage from 
an upright silo 


Clovers preferred .. . 


Red clover had an edge on alfal- 
fa, in the opinion of most of these 
farmers who wished to put up good 
silage. Mixtures with clover seemed 
to have a definite advantage. Ex- 
cellent quality silage was made 
from pure alfalfa, however, and 
from mixtures of alfalfa with 
bromegrass and the clovers. These 
were the most common 

We saw silage made from oats, 
from sweet clover, ladino clover, 
and alfalfa-bromegrass mixtures all 
in the same stack. Ladino clover 
seems to ensile very satisfactorily. 
In two cases overmatured forages 
were chopped and woody, unpalat- 
able silages resulted. This was true 
even though excess heating was 
avoided. In general, silages put up 
a week before or after full bloom 
should not be wilted, 


About preservatives ... 


On the basis of what we saw 
and what the chemists told us from 
their analyses, there was little ad- 
vantage in the use of preservatives. 
Excellent silage was made with and 
without them. If you are going to 
put up immature or wet forage 
rapidly, however, or if you are put- 
ting up pure alfalfa, it would be 
well to use preservatives in the 
bottom two feet of the trench or 
stack. 

How about freezing? 

We only found one case where a 
man was having trouble with freez- 
ing on the top of the stack. This 
one happened to be covered with a 
thick layer of limestone. In no oth- 
er case did a farmer report trouble, 
even when his upright silos were 
freezing 

We saw two stacks, one in Michi- 
gan and one in Iowa, which were 
made by blowing chopped forage 
into very neat piles that were con- 
tinuously tramped by men. In spite 
of these precautions, there was far 
more heating and damage from air 
und water than would be expected 
in shallower stacks packed with the 
tractor 3oth of these stacks were 
crowned up too much and had trou- 
ble with water draining in at the 
shoulders Settling was uneven. 
tain and snow water drained down 
through chimneys causing extensive 
damage, even in the body of the 
silage 

Compacting silage with a rubber- 
tired tractor seems highly desirable 
to avoid poor and uneven settling. 
The experience of these farmers has 
shown that the rubber-tired tractor 
is far better for packing than either 
a crawler or a_ steel-wheeled ma- 
chine. Four wheels are better than 
tripod arrangements, although such 
were used in a great many cases 

Now, a final roundup of farmer 
opinion. Please keep in mind that 
most of these men own haying ma- 
chinery and upright silos. They have 
been making hay for years. On the 
hasis of their experience, they are 
convinced that this method pro- 
duces winter feed more easily, more 
certainly, more rapidly, and more 
cheaply than their old methods 

They specifically mention smaller 
capital outlay, lower machinery 
costs, lower labor costs, fewer blis- 
ters, and reduced dependence on the 
weather. In the opinion of several] 
men, this system of storage hag 
definite advantages for the man who 
rents a farm. THE END 
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a BULK 
“= MILK COOLING 


TANK 


® Premium Milk produced 
ot less cost with less labor 


® Fast Cooling to 38 


®@ Designed to meet 
sanitary regulations 
and requirements 


® Complete Drainage 
® Hinged Covers 


®@ Removable Agitator 


e 





400.Gallon Tank shown. 
Available in all _— 
sizes. All ports of Stein 
horst Tanks in contact with 
milk are highly polished 
stainless steel! 


The Easiest and Quickest-to-dean BULK TANK MADE! 


All parts are easily removed — agitator motor hinges back — for easy 
cleaning! Tank hos sanitary outlet valve —- NO MILK LOSS! Find out 
today what a Steinhorst Bulk Milk Cooling Tank means to you! 


@ Adjustable Legs 





<< 


WRITE TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Milk Cooling Products Since 1908 
UTICA 3, NEW YORK 














OTHER FAMED STEINHORST MILK COOLERS 


SPRAY-TYPE ERS! 
m@lvas lin le t 


MILb OOLER 


MADE IN Ali POPULAK Sizes 








Protect your 
investment with a _ 


Modern CONCRETE Machine Shed 


Concrete construction is moder- 





Today’s replacement costs make it 
good business to give your farm 
machinery the best protection. 


ate in first cost, requires little 
maintenance and lasts a lifetime. 


A concrete machine shed pro- Result: low-annval-cost service. 





tects equipment from wind, rain, 
Send today for free illustrated 


rust, sun and fire. It also provides 
booklets on such subjects as; 


space for an all-weather repair 
shop. Year-around shelter and 
timely repairs increase the life of 


Machine Sheds © Farm Houses 
Dairy Barns a Hog Houses 
Granories @ Making Concrete 


machinery and reduce the chance 
achinery . . Building with Concrete Masonry 








of breakdowns in busy seasons. 





o-—_—=—-=—=— PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY :q ene 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION i A national organization to improve and extend the 


uses of portiand cement and concrete through 


Dept. A2d-69, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. f scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distribuled Nome e 
only in U. S. and Canada, on (list subject) 


Street or R. No, _ a = — 





Post Office _— a el 









































—for dependable, 
low-cost farm performance! 






minute 


t of 7c per hour 


Here is another installation ‘action-story’ 
that proves MARLOWS are the best for de- 

ndable, low-cost farm performance. This 
Marlow 3” Sprinkler Irrigation Pump delivers 
a constant supply of water at required pres- 
sures . . . places the farm on a production 
line basis by bringing crops to harvest on a 


timed schedule. 


In operation . . . this Marlow Sprinkler 
Irrigation Pump serves a unique dual 
purpose: 
1. Controlled irrigation over large areas 
of pasture and strawberry patches — 
% of an acre at each setting. 


2. Easy application of certain fertilizers 
which are introduced into the pump 
and applied while irrigating. 


The Marlow Irrigation Pump is the 
“spark-plug” of the entire irrigation system. 
complete range of sizes and a wide choice of 
pe 4 are available. Capacities 50 to 2200 GPM; 
pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Available with gasoline or 
diesel engines and electric motors, or arranged 
for belt drive. 


@ Write today for complete irrigation pump details 
and name of your nearest Marlow Distributor. 
112-C 


UMPS RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


MARLOW P 


Other factors in Fro 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ANSWERS ALL YOUR QUESTIONS 


on DAIRY BARN 
VENTILATION 







@ Why Ventilate? 
@ How Many Ventilators? 
@ Where to Install? 

@ How Does It Work? 

@ Can You Afford it? 

@ FAN-PAC Advantages? 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
TODAY . Dept. HD2553 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
ony issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 





the SHAPE 
that makes 
milking 


EAS) Tapered, seamless, stain- 
less steel milking paul 


|| VOLLRATH Stainless Steel 
| | Milking Pails ... tapered 
to fit the legs 


| Here's the milking pail that nestles com- 
| fortably between your knees . . . makes 
hand milking and stripping easier. And 
remember, seamless Vollrath Stainless Sceel 























Famous Western Sprocket Packer and New 





n rcimion } Seed team 
Let Ee = ~~ 7, —— Milking pails are easier to clean . . . help 
Pays for itself in saving seed, especially prevent high bacteria count. See how dur- 
alfalfa. Clover any Grase Seed. sown able Vollrath Dari-Ware will 
mixed separately Ev accurate seed help you. See your dealer 
nex of all seeds today. 
Reed drops, ahead f Packer and ite pressed | 
firmly into « by both Packer and Muicher 
wheels Leaves surface mulch without 
grooves. Hlelpe f v washing and crust | 
na. iioldsa the motetu Gives every seed | 
best chance to grow. Seeder mounted or re | 
moved quickly Write for full information 


on combined unit of Peeder or Packer 


separate 18 ot. capacity 


Btainless Steel THE VOLLRATH CO. 











Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712 
Hastings, Nebrosk o—Moanvlacturers camaad 





milk strainer Sheboygen, Wisconsin 
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palatable as the legume, and they 
eat the legume first, the grass has 
not done any good. Therefore, the 
grass must be as palatable as the 
legume so the cows will eat an 
equal amount of each. Another im- 
portant factor, the richness of our 
pasture should control the protein 
in our grain mixture. When the 
T.D.N. in our pasture is high, a 
10% protein grain mixture is high 
enough. Too rich feed is a major 
factor in indigestion, which is the 
forerunner of bloat. The reason for 
the burnett in our pasture mix is 
that it aids digestion. It is neither 
a grass nor a legume, but an herb. 
Also, when changing from one plot 
to another, if we let one get eaten 
down too close, then go on a lush 
plot when cows are hungry, trouble 
may be encountered 

Dreibelbis: Only occasionally. 
We feed our animals hay before 
turning them into pasture. 

Ranney: No. All cows are fed 
hay following milking before going 
to pasture. 

Berg: No. We feed grass or corn 
Silage with a little grain at milking 
time and the cows have constant 
access to mow-cured hay in outside 
feed mangers. 

Wells: We have had no trouble. 

Gratsinger: Yes, to some extent. 
Bloat on ladino seems to be lessened 
when we use only ammonium ni- 
trate during the summer. By using 
nitrates in June and July we have 
boosted the grass growth so that 
bloat is not as serious as it former- 
ly was when we used phosphates 
during the summer. 

Hurlburt: I am always on the 
alert for bloat on pasture, but it 
has not been a major problem. Our 
cows have all the good lush pasture 
they can eat every day and every 
night except early in the spring and 
late in the fall when they are in 
the barn nights. They also have 
hay and salt available. The only 
trouble we had this last summer 
was on a Sunday. I thought they 
would eat a little more in the field 
they were to finish Saturday. Then 
I fergot to change them until after- 
noon. When they are a little hun- 
gry, watch out. 


® ARE THERE ANY GRASSES 
OR LEGUMES NOT PALATABLE 
TO DAIRY CATTLE? 


Shaw: My cows will walk around 
orchard grass. It has always cost 
me milk to force them to eat it. 

Lange: I have not found any 
that were not palatable. 

Roberts: There are grasses and 
legumes that cattle have to be 
forced to eat. 

Dreibelbis: I don't know of any 
that are not palatable. 


Ranney: The seed heads of dal- 


las grass. 

Berg: In mixtures the grasses 
(especially brome) are preferred to 
legumes, except ladino clover which 
is very palatable. 

Wells: My cows will leave or- 
chard grass for most any other 
grass. Also, they prefer ladino to 
alfalfa and will leave birdsfoot for 
ladino and alfalfa. 

Gratsinger: Alta fescue seems to 
be less palatable than most grasses. 

Hurlburt: Our cows will not eat 
Reed’s canary grass unless it is 
mixed with other grass or clover. 
They do not eat orchard grass un- 


less it is very young or if more 
palatable pasture is available. They 
prefer ladino to alfalfa. 


® WHAT EMERGENCY PAS- 
TURE CROPS DO YOU PREFER? 

Shaw: We have used sudan, mil- 
let, and corn. Our preference de- 
pends on the rotation, but corn usu- 
ally is preferred. 

Lange: I have been very fortu- 
nate in that I've never had to use 
an emergency pasture crop. 

Roberts: We have used a mix- 
ture containing 15 lbs. yellow Span- 
ish sweet clover, 10 Ibs. Italian rye 
grass, and 2 lbs. ladino clover that 
is very good for a quick pasture. 
It can be seeded early in the spring 
and is ready to pasture in from 60 
to 70 days. 

Dreibelbis: No preference. 

Ranney: None. 

Berg: None. 

Wells: Have used sudan and 
oats, prefer oats 

Gratsinger: With irrigation we 
have no need of emergency pasture 
and have had no experience with it. 

Hurlburt: We have used millet 
and sudan grass for emergency sum- 
mer pasture. I prefer a mixture of 
the two. Millet will do better when 
it is wet and sudan when it is dry. 
I think the mixture lessens the dan- 
ger from sudan poisoning. We use 
wheat and Balbo rye for late fall 
and early spring. We use both be- 
cause wheat is more palatable and 
amounts to more feed late in the 
spring, while the rye is more hardy 
and earlier. 


® WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR 


EXPERIENCE WITH PASTURE 
IRRIGATION? 

Shaw: None — water not avail- 
able. 


Lange: None. 

Roberts: All of our land is irri- 
gated. 

Dreibelbis: We are going into 
pasture irrigation. 

Ranney: We irrigate every 10 
days during the dry season. 

Berg: None. 

Wells: None. 

Gratsinger: In this area we would 
have no summer pasture without 
irrigation. Our irrigated pastures 
will carry 4 to 5 cows per acre 
from April 1 to November or De- 
cember. 

Hurlburt: I have not used irri- 
gation. We have enough low land 
to get through a really dry season 
with plenty of pasture. I have seen 
some splendid results with irriga- 
tion, but doubt if the cost would 
be justified in my case. 


® HOW DOES YOUR HERD 
GET WATER WHEN ON PAS- 
TURE? 

Shaw: Either piped to the fields 
(surface pipes) or with the 3x milk- 
ers they are brought back to the 
barn after 4 to 5 hours out. 

Lange: We have a watering tank 
in the barnyard and we also have a 
creek that is fed by springs. The 
cattle can get their water from ei- 
ther place. 

Roberts: Ours don’t. <All water 
and salt are provided in the barn 
lot. When the cows get a fill, they 
come to the lot for water and loaf- 
ing. That also helps the problem of 
droppings in the pasture. 

Dreibelbis: We have water lines 
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Yield to 
LANOLIN 


MAGIC 


caused by Chaps, Cuts, 
Wire Snags, Windburn, Sunburn 
and the like heal quickly when 
massaged with Lanolin-loaded 
BAG BALM. The favorite for 
more than 40 years, BAG BALM 
Use the 


safe, correct treatment for tender 





: 


Injuries 


Stays on, spreads right. 


tissues that is antiseptic on con- 
tact. 
um for massage in cases of Caked 
Bag. 
genuine BAG BALM in the famil- 
iar big 10-oz. can. Available at all 


The time-proven best medi- 


Don’t gamble — insist on 


leading farm stores. 


Send for FREE COW BOOK! 
Get your copy of “Care and Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle,” prepared by a lead- 
ing dairy nutritionist. Write today! 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 








BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 


Sunbeam 
TEWA 
STEWART 


ELECTRIC GROOMING 


Show Cattle 
and other 
Farm Animals 
Now available 
new electric rotary brush. Does the cleaning job 
better, more thoroughly. Ideal for grooming dairy 
cattle. Gives luster to hair. Nylon bristles remove 
loose hair, imbedded dust and dirt. For 110-120 
volts AC-DC. Complete unit has air-cooled mo- 
tor. $39.50 (Colorado & West, $39.75). Groom- 
ing brush attachment fits Sunbeam Stewart 
Clipmaster or Shearmaster. $17.95 (Colorado & 
West, $18.2 


fiinbeam CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd ., Chicago 56, Il, 











|to every. field flowing into three or 


four water bowls. 

Ranney: Each pasture has a wa- 
tering trough. 

Berg: We use a small open tank 


equipped with an automatic float in 
our paved barnyard. 

Wells: They go to a stream from 
some of the pastures and come to 


the barn from the rest of the pas- 
ture lots. 
Gratsinger: Our entire pasture 


barn and water is 
As there is no shade 
in the pasture, the cows use the 
loafing barn for shade and stay 
there a good portion of the time on 
warm days in summer. 


is close to our 
provided there 





Hurlburt: We have an automatic 
water bow! at the end of the lane 
the barn. A clear stream 


| nearest 
i 
| crosses the lane near the other end. 


| Besides, most of the plots are bor- 
dered by this stream or a spring- 
fed brook or a larger river — three 


streams in all 


| e® HOW DOES YOUR GRAIN 
| FEEDING CHANGE WHEN COWS 

GO ON PASTURE? 

Shaw: We use a 14-16% grain 
|mixture. In changing from barn 
feeding to good pasture, grain feed- 
ing is adjusted from an amount in 
relation to production in the barn 
| to what they will clean up while on 
good pasture 

Lange: When our cows go on 
|pastu re I cut the grain feeding 
|}some, but try to give the top pro- 
ducers about all they will clean up 
We cut the protein in the mixture 
to about 11%. I feel we get as 
|}much out of feeding grain on pas- 
ture as when it is fed when the 
|cows are not on pasture. 

Roberts: In the spring when the 
pasture is the richest we cut the 
| grain down to a thin mixture, about 
| 10% protein, and only about 8 Ibs. 
| 








* cow per day. In the fall when 
the T.D.N. starts to drop off in our 
pasture, the grain mixture is in- 
creased to 16% and still only 8 Ibs. 
per day per cow 

Dreibelbis: Grain feed 
about 35% 
our grain mixture is about 15%. 

Ranney: We feed a 16% grain 
mixture 

Berg: The grain mixture is fed 
according to production, the same 
as during the off pasture season ex- 
cept when the cow refuses to cat 
all of it. We feed a mixture con- 
taining 10% digestible protein 

Wells: The grain feeding 
| gram is nearly the same, if they 
will eat it, except that we drop the 
| protein content from around 16% 
to 12 or 14% 

Gratsinger: No change. We try 
to feed one pound of grain for each 
|4 to 5 pounds of milk produced, but 
|there are times when the cows will 
| not eat that much grain. The mix- 
ture contains from 14 to 16% pro- 
tein. Dry cows are fed the same 
dairy ration with ground oats added, 

Hurlburt: We usually feed a 12% 
grain ration in winter, using one 
pound of grain to about six pounds 
of milk. On pasture, we feed one- 
half 12% grain ration and half cit- 
rus pulp (6% protein) in a ratio 
of 1 to 8 or 9 pounds of milk. 


is cut 





In The Next Issue 


The seventh in our series of 
eight articles by the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Round Table will be 
on the subject of grass silage. 
Seven of our Round Table 
| members will describe in detail 
the way they put up grass si- 
lage on their farms. 














The protein content of | 


pro- | 











Here’s a letter from Eric Wightman of 
Wightman Holstein Farm, Yakima, 
Washington, an enthusiastic UNIVER- 
SAL Pipe Line user: 

“With this Universal pipe line milk- 
er in our parlor type barn, one 
operator with a helper now milk 
approximately 125 cows twice each 
day. The actual milking time is 
about three hours, using six units 
in line. We are sure that we can 
increase our herd by at least 25 
more cows without added belp. 
Your simple but thorough method 
of cleaning is the very best. This 
is proved by the fact that after one 
year’s use every bacteria count has 
been very satisfactory.” 





ERIC WIGHTMAN, 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, 
says: 


‘*... Wwe can increase 
our herd by 25 more cows 
without added help.”’ 


‘CO-OP. 
Hive PIPE LINE MILKER 
with the i eal 


Labor saving is one reason why farmers 
like Mr. Wightman are so well pleased 
with the UNIVERSAL Pipe Line Milk- 
ing system. Remember, the UNIVER- 
SAL System milks, weighs, and conveys 
the milk to can or cooler —all auto- 
matically. No milk to carry. You save 
time on the wash-up, too, for with the 
UNIVERSAL Washer you wash and 
sterilize the entire milking equipment 
—climinating daily disassembly. 

And even though you speed up your 
milking, you protect your herd, too, for 
there's complete “cow-comfort” in UNI- 
VERSAL’S Calf-Nose Teat Cup design 
and low vacuum principle of operation. 
Ask your CO-OP UNIVERSAL Dealer 
for a complete demonstration — today! 
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Oniversal 


That's the title of © beoklet offered we MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 


WITHOUT COST. Only booklet of its 
kind, Send a post card for YOUR copy. 


National Cooperatives, Inc. 
237 First Avenve, Albert Leo, Minn. 
Branches at: 


Waukesha, Wis. . Syracuse, N. Y. 




























Price of a 
Year's Supply 
$1.25 
. 175 
2.00 


Monthly Records 
Two Milkings 
10 cows, one month 
25 cows, one month 
35 cows, one month 
For Three Milkings a Day 
15 cows, one month 


All prices include postage paid. 
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Keep Tab On Your Cows 
f 
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Weekly Records Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week $2.50 
20 cows, one week 3.00 
80 cows, one week 8.50 


Price of a Year's Supply 
* 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















is the Best Weed Cutter 
ad 


It's a brand new Roof Weed Cutter —still the best! 
New self-propel unit eliminates slippage, makes control 
easier. Choice of 3 h.p. Clinton or 6 h.p. Wisconsin 
heavy-duty motor. Cuts clean within '/4” of fence rows, 
buildings. See your dealer or write — 








ROOF Welding Works 


Pontiac 7, lilinois 














" | DON’T NEED MY 
MOTHER'S MILK... 





CALF FORMULA 


You'll have a lot better start in life than your mother because 
CALVITA will give you a balanced diet of minerals, milk solids, 
and vitamins that will build a solid, healthy body. And too 
.+. chances are you never will have scours and colds because 
CALVITA has a guaranteed aureomycin content at the level 
recommended by leading animal! nutritionists. 


A CALF FORMULA... NOT 
A SUPPLEMENT 


CALVITA is a complete calf feeding formula. From the time 
the calf is taken off the colostrum (usually four days from 
birth) not one single drop of the mother’s milk is needed. 
CALVITA is compounded with the same purpose in mind as 
are formulas for human babies . . . to completely and effec- 
tively replace natural milk. 

And of course that means greater profits because now you 
can... 


SELL ALL Your MILK! 


GUARANTEED 
AUREOMYCIN CONTENT 


Every bag of Catvita calf formula is guaran- 
teed to contain the amount of aureomycin ree- 
ommended by leading animal nutritionists. This 
wonder drug has proven almost miraculous re- 
sults in the prevention of scours and colds in 
young calves. You're sure when you feed Cat- 
VITA. 


LOWER FEEDING COST 


By any comparison of cost . . . with whole milk 
or supplements . . . Catvita feeds out for less. 
For example: even in areas of medium price 
milk, CALVITA costs about one-fourth as much 
to feed as whole milk. 


EASY TO FEED 


Catvita calf formula is in powder form and 
mixes quickly in water. Once in solution, no 
further stirring is needed. And because 
calves really like the flavor, you'll have no 
difficulty in feeding . . . whatsoever. 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR CALVITA . . . the calf formula 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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3401 HIAWATHA AVE 
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Why Waste Rainfall? 


We lose a large portion of the bene- 
fits of rainfall if our soils are not fer- 
tile or we fail to fertilize enough. 


by Gerald V. Post 


O PLANT or animal life can 
exist without water. A_ vi- 


tally important agricultural 

asset, it is more flagrantly wasted, 
however, than any other medium of 
agricultural production. Full em- 
ployment of water would bring un- 
believable increases in crop yields. 
Along with light, heat, and cold, 
rainfall is among the agricultural 
assets that involve no cost. Of 
these, light, heat, and cold com- 
bine into an element that we call 
“length of growing season.” By con- 


trast with rainfall and length of 
growing season, humus, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, and lime are 


expensive in the areas where they 
are deficient. Failure to supply 
them, however, wastes the free ele- 
ments. 

The supply of free elements, in- 
cluding rainfall, is out of our control 
but the extent to which we make 
use of them is not. When we allow 
water that might have been con- 
verted into quality feed to run off 
and percolate uselessly through the 
soil, we sacrifice a potential profit. 
To make full use of all our assets, 
we must evaluate our free elements 
and supply soil fertility to match 
them. 


Conserve rain water... 


According to Albert W. Crain, 
former associate pasture specialist 
of the Texas Extension Service, 
“year by year, water is becoming 
more and more critical; likewise, 
one of the best methods of conserv- 
ing water is being neglected.” 

Let us cite an example of how 
we waste more than a half million 
gallons of water per acre, per year. 
They are not doing it deliberately 
or even carelessly at the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station at Tifton, 
Georgia. It is a natural conse- 
quence of experimental work. Over 
the nation on millions of acres of 
land, millions of farmers are doing 
the same thing to a greater or less 
degree 

The records at Coastal Plain 
make it possible to estimate the 
waste, whereas it would be difficult 
to estimate similar waste on an av- 
erage farm. 

It comes about this way. In a 
three-year experiment with heavy 
fertilization of Bermuda grass, 
Coastal Plain got an average yield 
of 1.05 tons of hay per acre with 
protein content of 7.09 per cent 
where no nitrogen was used. They 
got 8.16 tons of hay per acre with 
protein content of 13.03 per cent 
when 400 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre were used. 

These plots had the same ferti- 
lizer treatment except for difference 
in nitrogen. They received the same 
rainfall since they occupied adja- 
cent areas. The plot without nitro- 
gen produced about one-eighth as 
much as did that with 400 pounds 
nitrogen. It, therefore, used about 
only one-eighth of the available 
rainfall value. 

During the growing season, rain- 
fall in this area is 30 or more inch- 
es. Since only one-eighth of this 
rainfall was used when no nitrogen 


was applied, something more than 
26 inches either ran off or soaked 
into the soil without benefit to the 
crop. Twenty-six inches of rainfall 
amount to well over a half million 
gallons of water. That half-milion 
gallons of water per acre with ade- 
quate nitrogen could have produced 
a little more than seven tons of 
Bermuda hay with protein content 
of more than 13 per cent. 


Increase protein with nitrogen... 


In Northeast Texas, 400 pounds 
of nitrogen in ammonia nitrate cost 
just about $54. Seven tons of 13 per 
cent hay cannot be bought for $200 
today. 

If we consider protein, we will 
find that the nitrogen application 
with the help of available moisture 
produced 1,600 additional pounds of 
crude protein, all of which was 
stored in the hay. Sixteen hundred 
pounds of crude protein in cotton- 
seed meal cost $192 in this same 
section. 

Full use of water in this manner 
is conservation in its finest sense. 
The water is in no way diverted 
from its normal uses. It continues 
its cycle of evaporation to return as 
rainfall as usual. The only differ- 
ence is that it works its way 
through the cycle by storing feed 
values in a fine crop instead of pass- 
ing through as a drone. 

This procedure promotes’ the 
common welfare. It results in the 
production of more and better beef, 
mutton, milk, butter, and cereals at 
lower costs. It promotes the wel- 
fare of the farmer in that it is a 
highly profitable operation as _ indi- 
cated by the experiences at Coastal 
Plain. 

How can we relate the amount of 
nitrogen that can be used to the 
length of the growing season and 
the amount of rainfall during that 
growing season? 


Rule of thumb... 


A “rule of thumb” procedure ad- 
vocated by Albert W. Crain as a 
good practical guide for use of fer- 
tilizers on grass and other non- 
legume hay crops in the South, and 
especially in East Texas, is to apply 
one sack of 33 per cent ammonium 
nitrate and one-half sack each of 
20 per cent superphosphate and of 
60 per cent muriate of potash for 
each 4 inches of normal rainfall 
during the growing season. This 
application will vary with location 
and type of crop and cannot be ex- 
act in any case. Close observation 
of local results, close cooperation 
with local extension workers, and 
careful use of periodic soil tests 
will approximate an exact formula 
that will fit any farm. 

Nothing less than the maximum 
amount that the plant oan convert 
into succulent feed profitably will 
make best use of the moisture. Any 
failure to make best use of avail- 
able moisture results in wasted 
moisture. 

Still worse to the individual farm- 
er, it results in loss of a potential 
profit. THE END 
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STARLINE s‘taits 
ARE FACTORY ASSEMBLED TO SAVE YoU 
INSTALLATION TIME 


Self Oiling Stanchion 
Swivel tects from rust, 
dirt and wear. Outlasts 
chain. A Starline Exclusive. 


Starline Rust Shield dou- 
bles life of stalls. Onl 
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th electrolysis and rust. 
A Starline Exclusive. 


Full Weight welded pipe, 
20 to 40% thicker than tub- 
ing — to 40% more re- 
sistant to rust. Starline 
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x Exclusive. 


FREE — For new or old barns write 
- i Plan Book. Full 
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Write Dept. 762. ri 
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Wire Winder 


nd unroll barbed wire with 
ractor power and speed lleavy 
luty slip rte Keeps wire 
tight. Collapsible spool. Very low 
cost. Write for FREE literature. 
Dept. 43 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Maintains correct shape of 
milk duct during healing 


Smooth as Ivory — 
Flexible as Rubber! 


Lost teats from faulty healing cannot occur 
when this scientific dilator is used. Shaped 
to preserve natural milk duct; fluted to carry 
in antiseptic healing ointment; bends with- 
out soreness with every bend of teat. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. Packed in medicated 

Bag Balm. All farm stores. 

















Four Barriers to Soil 


Conservation 
Why don’t some Iowa farmers 
save soil now washing from their 
land? 


Experiment station researchers at 
Iowa State College asked 144 farm- 
ers working the easily-eroded silty | 
land in 10 western Iowa counties | 
that question, and they found four 
main barriers to soil conservation. 

The researchers were John Frey, 
John Timmons, and Virgil Hurlburt, 
agricultural economists at Ames. 

Under a conservation plan, many 
farmers reported they would need to 
change their farming—usually from 
cash crops and grain-eating animals 
to roughage-eating stock. 

Some farmers objected to the cost 
of the change-over, and others did 
not care for raising dairy or beef 
cattle as a way of earning a living. 





A big objection found among ten- 
ant farmers was that agreements | 
now in force between tenants and/| 
landlords do not provide for sharing | 
costs or benefits of erosion control. | 

Farmers often said their mortgage 
debts and expenses for operating and 
living were too high to permit the 
extra cost of erosion control. Al- 
most half of the farmers interviewed 
had mortgages averaging 
Short-term debts averaging $599 al- 
so were listed by one-fourth. 

Those expecting to sell or retire 
soon, and tenants with short-time 
rental agreement, gave short expec- 
tance as farmers as their reason for 
not following a_ soil conservation 
program. 

In some cases, usually where soil 
erosion was greatest, farmers did 
not think erosion control was need- 
ed. Also, a few farmers were re- 
luctant to try out a few simple con- 
trol practices, such as contour plow- 
ing and contour listing. They thought 
contour tillage and terracing might 
interfere with getting a good stand 
of corn, oats. and legumes. 

A few were afraid conservation 
farming was a risk they couldn't af- 
ford to take since cattle prices often 
change. 

The research men found a gap be- 
tween farmers’ erosion control goals 
and the goals estimated by technical 
experts. The technicians felt that if 
soil losses could be held to five tons 
per acre annually, gullying, sheet 
erosion, and other soil losses could 
be prevented. 

Some farmers losing more than 
40 tons of soil per acre each year, 
reported they thought practices that 


would reduce soil losses only five 
tons per acre were all that were 
needed. 


Meanwhile, the researchers report 
deep gullies still are working their 
way further into the rich farm lands 
of Western Iowa—forcing abandon- 
ment, increased costs, and lower 
yields. Soil losses average nearly 21 
tons per acre in the 10 counties each 
year. These losses range from less 
than one ton to 69 tons per acre. 

Generally, there are two gullies on 
each farm in the area studied un- 
crossable by farm machinery. 
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PTO OPERATION 
MEANS BETTER CROPS! 
Manure is richest in 
fertilizing value when 
FRESH. To spread fresh 
manure, regardiess of 
weather and ground 
conditions, you need the positive, high-speed, fine- 
shredding action possible only with COBEY PTO 
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ALL-WEATHER 
“TRIPLE USE” 












PTO OPERATION SAVES MAN HOURS! 
— Increases profits by making every possible use of 
your tractor power take-off. COBEY originated the 
PTO Spreader and designed it for big loads, fast travel, 
and high-speed spreading over wide areas. 
PTO OPERATION GIVES MOST INVESTMENT RETURNI 
You get most for your money because the Cobey 
Spreader can also be used for general hauling. Re- 
move the beaters and attach extension sides and ends. 
During harvest, top bows and a tarp make it a self- 
unloading forage wagon. 
if you don’t know the name of your Cobey Dealer — 
write for it — tedey. 
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Dept. H-23 Galion, Ohio 
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“Would have stayed longer, 
but the milk check ran out.” 
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Milk is cooled rapidly to 
below 40°, assuring a low 
bacteria count and better 
milk, Milk cans, and the re- 
sulting spillage, stickage 
and haulage losses are 
eliminated. 

Units are ready to plug in 
— nothing else to buy. 
Variety of sizes in blue lac- 
quer or stainless steel finish. 





We also feature a full line 
of Dari-Kool Can Coolers, the 
only coolers that convert 
from can to bulk cooling. 
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ELLs. 


Dept. A-4 for Complete information. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 EAST WASHINGTON AVENUE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Squibb special ointment base assures 
°e THOROUGH PENETRATION 
e PROLONGED ACTION 





The special ‘carrying agent’ of Pendistrin melts quickly... 
thoroughly penetrates the treated quarter. Then it relecses 
two high-potency antibiotics slowly for prolonged, effec- 
tive action. Keep Pendistrin on hand for prompt treatment, 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GET THIS HANDY “BARN BOX”! BE PREPARED TO 
PENDISTRIN 


teat MASTITIS pomp 


with PENDISTRIN 


Early treatment helps control mastitis. Keep 
this ‘‘barn box’’ handy. Treat mastitis 
promptly and effectively with Pendistrin— 
at the first sign. 


Pendistrin requires no refrigeration . .. may 
be stored in your milking barn, or on your 
veterinary shelf, for instant use. 


The special ointment base of Pendistrin puts 
the two powerful antibiotics to work fast... 
disperses them quickly throughout the gland- 
ular tissue of the treated quarter, 


Then the ointment base stays on the job to 
give prolonged therapeutic action. It releases 
the antibiotics slowly ...over a period up 
to 48 hours. Organisms are attacked during 
their life cycle when most susceptible to 
antibiotic action. 


GET “BARN BOX’ OF SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 
for the most common kind of mastitis 


The cause in 7 out of 10 cases of mastitis is Streptococcus agalactiae. For this 
common kind of mastitis, use Squibb “Instant-Use”’ Penicillin Ointment. Four-year 
success on millions of cases. Ask your druggist for “barn box”’ of 12 tubes. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


SQUIBB 


Each “instant-use” tube of Pendistrin con- 
tains 100,000 units of penicillin, plus 100 
mg. of dihydrostreptomycin—a combination 
which is highly effective against a wide range 
of organisms. 


Antibiotics are held in complete suspension— 
will not settle out. Pendistrin is stable, non- 
irritating. Get it from your druggist. 


SEE YOUR DRUGGIST TODAY! When 
mastitis strikes—be ready. Treat promptly— 
it pays. Get a convenient “‘barn box” of 12 
tubes of Pendistrin from your druggist. 


Send for free folder, “Effective Control of 
Mastitis.”” Write: E. R. Squibb & Sons, Vet- 
erinary and Animal Feeding Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. HD-2, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





PENDISTRIN is o trademork 


* A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





(Those under 18 years please state age) 


- & we 


blanks, 


al 


($50-825-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6- $5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 


1. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 


. Do not send in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 
Keep a copy of your placings ... no entries returned. 
. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 


All entries in groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 
6. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions, 





23rd ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


7. Senior division . . . open to all 18 years or over. 

8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar. 16, 1953. 

9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-$15. 

(Family must include 3 or more, all over 10 years) 

10. Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-$10. Special awards 
to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 

11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
and members of their families. 

12. All entries must be mailed on Or before March 16, 1953. 





Brown Swiss Plocings 
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Guernsey Placings 


tae Holstein Placings 


P| 


Ayrshire Placings 


Jersey Placings 


Score | Seese Total 
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Each column heeded “Score” and ‘Total’ should be left blenk. Ali entries must be mailed on or before March 16, 1953. 
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Artificial Breeding 





How Artificial Breeding 
Affected Production 


by Paul Heller 


ECENTLY some thought was 
given to a study of the effect 


of artificial breeding on the 


production of DHIA herds at vari- 
ous levels. In order to eliminate, 
as far as possible, all factors that 


would tend to distort a comparison 
of this sort, the information used 
was limited to records completed 
during the calendar year 1951 and 


Production of Artificially Sired Animals in 


Ave. of Herds No 

No. Lbs. Lbs. AB 
Level Herds Milk %e Fat Daus. 
Over 450 
Ibs. fat 19 12,530 3.9 484 46 
400 to 449 
Ibs. fat 38 10,439 4.0 418 142 
350 to 399 
Ibs. fat 48 9,426 4.0 376 160 
300 to 349 
Ibs. fat 31 8577 3.9 331 90 
Under 300 
Ibs. fat 7 6,626 4.3 286 18 


Reprinted from the November, 1952, 
Letter of Connecticut. 
herd averages reported for the same 
period 

The herds were grouped according 
to their butterfat’ production levels 
at 50-pound intervals, ranging from 
those producing less than 300 Ibs. 
to those producing over 450 Ibs. 


11,086 3.8 425 


Dairy 





Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 


Keep It Milking 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and pro- 
vide antiseptic protection is of first impor- 
tance in e care of injured teats. Dr. 
Naylor's Medicated Teat Dilators are a 
dependable treatment for maintaining full 
stream milking through the teat canal in 
cases of Sore Teats, Scab Teats. Bruised 
Teats, Obstructions. 

Contain Sulfathiazole 
Dr. Naylor's Sulfathiazole Medicated Dila- 
tors act as an internal bandage to the teat 
canal. They provide gentle, _e— 
support to delicate teat canal lining an 
promote normal relaxation at end of teat by 
prolonged antiseptic contact directly at site 
of trouble. 
EASY TO USE...Simply keep a Dr. Naylor 
Dilator in the teat Eoween milkings until 
teat milks free by hand. 


Large Pkg. (45 Dilators) $1.00 
Trial Pkg. (16 Dilators) 50c 








At drug and farm 
stores or by mail. 


gf. W. Naylor Co. 
~ 3) Morris 18, N.Y. 
a, /) . 


|} a few 
| 





| leads me to 


| looking at a pedigree, he 
| select a young bull! that will increase 





animals in 
completed 
were sort- 


The artificially sired 
these herds, (those that 
a lactation during 1951) 
ed with the herds in which they 
milked. Then the production 
of the herds in each group was av- 
eraged. The records of the AB ani- 
mals completing a lactation of 305 
days or less in each group of herds 
averaged and compared 


were 


were also 


Herds at Different Levels of Production 


Ave. AB Daus increase or Decrease 


Lbs Lbs. Lbs Lbs. 
Milk % Fat Milk % Fat 
13,340 3.9 517 - 810 0 33 
11,337 3.8 435 - 898 0.2 t17 


+ 1,660 0.2 +49 


9,844 3.7 369 + 1,267 0.2 +38 


7,375 44 324 749 —0.1 +38 


Herd Improvement Association News 


with the group in which their rec- 
ords were made. 

The following t-ble shows the re- 
sults that were obtained in this 
study. It also suggests what results 
might be expected when artificial 
breeding is under comparable 
environmental conditions. Note that 
the highest producing herds have 
achieved as great a production in- 
crease as the lowest. The average 
herds seem to benefit the most. 


used 


It’s Cheaper Artificially 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I have been a 
subscriber to your magazine for only 
years and, like most others, 
find it very interesting. I usually 
read it from cover to cover in about 
two or three sittings. 

In the October 25 
Burkhardt wrote a 


Calvin 
letter which 
believe he can see no 
farther than the end of his nose. 
Giving Mr. Burkhardt the benefit 
of the doubt, let's say his four-year- 


issue 


old bull would sell for $600. At to- 
day’s market, he would have to 
weigh 2,700 Ibs. or better, which 


isn’t very likely for a four-year-old 
dairy bull. This would figure out at 
$150 per year 


If he breeds 15 cows per year 
(more than an average number), 
| he would save $90 breeding fee by 


bull, figuring the fee 
at $6 a cow. This would be a yearly 
gain of $240. Does Mr. Burkhardt 
realize experiment stations estimate 
the over-all keeping a bull 
for a year at $260? 
Also, I doubt very 


using his own 


cost of 


much if, by 
can always 


or even maintain a herd average of 


500 Ibs. fat. Or, maybe Mr. Burk- 

hardt’s herd average is like many 

others; the only way it can go is up, 
Ohio. H. HALL 
Breeding a cow too soon after 


than 60 to 80 days) 
conception, 


calving (less 


lowers her chances for 
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DAIRYADE GAVE ME 
RESULTS | WANTED: 


“I’m careful about the way I raise my calves—and that’s the 
reason I feed Dairyade. I’m completely sold on the way 
Dairyade containing Terramycin helps me raise outstanding 
calves!” 

What better proof of Dairyade quality and dependability 
than this from a dairyman who raised over 150 calves last 
year! Whether you raise 5 or 150 calves it will pay you to 
feed dependable Dairyade. 


H. N. Hansen, Pleasanton, California 


DAIRYADE CONTAINS THE 
IMPORTANT ANTIBIOTIC 





Now Your Milk Plant Offers You Your Choice of 2 Calf Foods 
with the DEPENDABLE, FAMOUS NAME DAIRYADE!! 








Famous DAIRYADE hdl 


ORIGINAL FORMULA 











New Buttermilk Base 
DAIRYADE 33 








<2 Mdnai Products o& 
—— 


PRODUCTS OF MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY or money back! 











KLEEN STALL | 


COW TRAINER N E W eEcectric DE-icer 


Automatically keepe 15-inch hole 
in ice to 50° below sero. There 
mostat control, 600 watts, aver 
age cost only 2 cents a day. 
Buy omy one Rhinehart deicer 
¢ in your lifetime — all parts are 
y 


replaceable for easy serv 5 
o SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—Only $14.95 
RHINECHART CO.. 1143 POLK ST. FORT WAYNE, IND, 





Economical-Sanitary 
Easy to install. Fully 
adjustable. Operates on 
electric tencer. Single 
$1.95PP. 15 tor$26.25. 
Order direct. 

RICHARDSON 


ELECTRIC 
Monroe, Wis. 





al 
4 
BIR WOE eld 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 







Py ileononir SCOURS 


| 


RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES <i> 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
_CALF VITAMINS 


tn Bee LE. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 





“¢ Cut Crop Risks—Reduce Soil Losses : ; at 


E  Anoculate with NITRAGIN © 










Invest your seed money, your land and time wisely. 
Join the thousands of successful farmers who know 
that clovers, soybeans, alfalfa and other legumes 
inoculated with NITRAGIN produce bonus bushels 
and bales. Get all the yield your acres offer by 
toking just a few minutes to apply a few cents 
worth of NITRAGIN to the seed. 


For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
Incculate With 

















o"4 Geerentes 
Sore) 
Why risk soil-robbing and yield-cufting crop failures? Why 
gamble with legumes, saving pennies and losing dollars? 
Ploy safe by always inoculating. Ask your seedsman for 
NITRAGIN in the orange colored can 


THE WITRAGIN CO., inc, 3133 W. Custer Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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Get A tL the Benefits 





of BULK MILK 


CP Self.Contained 
MilKeeper 150 and 
200 gallon sizes. Other 
MilKeepers with 

| remote or separate 


condensing units in 


capacities up to 
1000 gollons. 


with Bilieeey Mokepe 


SE 


LF-CONTAINED 


LINEEPER 


BULK FARM COOLING TANK 






When you buy a bulk farm cool- 
ing tank, choose the one that offers you the 


maximum in bulk milk cooling ; 


In the new CP Self-Contained 


you'll find a// the features dairymen have 


asked for a completely self 
refrigerating unit, tactory-set a 


go; built-in refrigerating surf: 


cooling insulated storage smooth, sani- 
tary stainless steel lining and cover for easy 


cle aning, correct agitation tor efficient cool- 


ing and accurate sampling. Fin 


compact CP MilKeeper you'll get the top- 


quality design and construction that comes 


from CP's generations of tank b 


refrigeration experience, PLUS the service 


assurance of sales branches co: 


Creame 


Serving the Dairy industry for Over 65 Years 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. Dept. HD-253 
Please send full information on CP MilKeeper Bulk Farm Cooling 
Tanks. We now produce galions per doy 


Nome 


Address or RFD 





idvantages 
MilKeeper 


containe d 


nd ready to 


sce tor tast 


ally, in this AT EACH PICKUP 


uilding and 


ist-to-coast 
saves space in the milk house 


ing 


YOUR RECEIPT TELLS YOU 


how much milk you get paid for 


suitable for pail or pipeline fill 


COOLING! 


There's no waiting and you hove 
@ running record of your herd's 
production. The CP MilKeeper 


reduces your labor—is equally 














Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutrl- 
ents. Dry. economical, no mess, no 
waste. Sprinkle OMALASS on top of 


regular rations ib. per head, per 
day and see how milk production 
goes up Write for dairy folder 


Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 
if you send local feed dealer's name. 
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IOWA 











WITH THE BUILT 
IN JACK 






















formance. 


Paces WIN PD ——~— 





3 NEWTON, IOWA 


SAVES TIME — LIFTS MORE 
HYDRAULIC LOADER EVER-LEVEL 


UCKET 


Built-in jack allows 
fast, easy on and 
off. Bucket closes 
without backing. . . 
Good visibility. Low 
clearance. See this 
loader for extra 
value — Extra per- 








tee ——|l OWER 

















MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping Is easy when 
sheets and herd books 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


you use Hoord’s Dairyman milk record 


. Send for samples . . . No dbligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








Oregon On Oleo 


Organized Oregon dairymen in 
59th annual meeting in Corvallis de- 
cided not, as some proposed, to go 
“all out” in a battle against vege- 
table fat substitutes. Rather the 
state dairy association endorsed 
amendments to the state frozen des- 
sert act which would _ establish 
standards for such desserts made 
with vegetable fats and would re- 
quire their plain labeling as such. 
Use of words like “cream”, “milk”, 
and “dairy” in the name of any 
frozen dessert containing vegetable 
fat would be prohibited. Currently, 
“imitation ice cream” is legal 

R. S. Waltz, manager of Consoli- 
dated Dairy Products, Seattle, ad- 
vocated “fighting with everything 
we've got” for restrictive legislation 
on fraudulent sale of frozen des- 
serts which the consumer takes for 
ice cream. The dairy industry he 
said was in the most critical con- 
dition in its history. Vegetable fats 
had taken over half the butter mar- 
ket and threatened the market for 
ice cream and other products. The 
industry could not wait for research 
proving the superiority of its prod- 
uct — either the fight would be 
won in the next five or 10 years, or 
there would be no market for it. 

Taking a leaf from the book of 
experience with oleo, P. M. Brandt, 
chief in dairying at Oregon State 
College, said the industry could not 
expect to prohibit manufacture of 
“vegetable ice cream”, but that it 
could obtain laws against fraud. 

State Senator Eugene Allen, also 
secretary of the Oregon Restaurant 
Association, advised dairymen to 
quit trying to dictate what foods 
the American people might eat; al- 
so to stop knocking vegetable fat 
products. He agreed, however, that 
vegetable fat frozen desserts should 
not be called ice cream. 

S. B. Hall, vice-chairman of the 
state board of agriculture which 
supervises milk control administra- 
tion, advocated support of the con- 
trol program which he said was 
envied by dairymen everywhere. 
Hall was president for two years 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. Charles Eckelman, 
Portland distributor and a member 
of the Oregon milk producers’ execu- 
tive committee, supported Hall. 
Arthur P. Ireland, president of O. 
M. P., recalled the industry's nar- 
row escape in the November 1952 
election, when an initiative meas- 
ure repealing milk control failed by 
only 4.8 per cent of 565,000 votes 
cast. He said that the industry 
spent nearly $150,000 defeating that 
measure and was prepared to spend 
on public relations and product pro- 
motion $50,000 a year raised by vol- 
untary contribution of producers 
and distributors. Safeway and oth- 
ers supporting the measure spent 
$138,000, reports to the state bu- 
reau of elections revealed. 

Stan Church, secretary-manager 
of Oregon Milk Products, urged 
dairymen to unite behind some pro- 
gram or they could very easily lose 
at the current legislative session. 

“Richer milk at lower prices,” 
which was promised consumers last 
fall if they would but pass the initi- 
ative measure, may become an ac- 
tuality by action of those who op- 
posed it. The dairy association em- 
powered Wilbur Reiling, newly 
elected president, to appoint a com- 
mittee which will recommend to the 
state board of agriculture a new 
butterfat price schedule which would 
reduce by one cent a quart the re- 
tail price of high test milk. Aim 
of this proposal is to stimulate sales 
of “richer” milk and thus reduce 
butterfat surpluses. 
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/ 3 HORSEPOWER 









Lay, 
GRANULATES 






INSTEAD OF ——_ 7 
GRINDS! i 2 ott 
LOW SPEED — ‘ 
NO HAMMERS 
OR BURRS 








Eliminates fines 
and dusting. Slices each kernel into 
4 or 5 pieces, crumbles cobs and 
shucks to same uniform size. Cattle 
eat entire product,chickens eat corn, 
leaving osb particles for litter. 

STEEL CUTS 
Wheat ¢ Milo ¢ Oat Groats 
Hay @ Corn Cobs © Rubber 
Leather ¢ Cork @ Shelled Corn 
Roots @ Vegetables ¢ Green 
Cats @ Charcoal ¢ Chemicals 




















Another FARM TESTED Machine 
by the makers of Famous Krimper-Kracker 
and Davis Feed Mizer. 


H.C. DAVIS SONS 





MILL MACHINERY CO 


DEPT. HA-2 
BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 












Aerovent's 


DRYING EQUIPMENT 


Harvest them at their best. Keep them 
at their best. Get maximum yield ev- 
ery year. Select Aerovent’s equipment 
to dry all your crops. Six and seven 
blade fans available in sizes from 18” 
to 48” for drying with natural air. 
Heated aie equipment available, too. 
Aerovent’s equipment is bullt to last. 
Don't walt—write for full details today. 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT, INC 


MICH 











RAILOC MODERN STREAMLINED 


metal dome roofs now available to fit 

all silos and grain bins from 8 to 21 

ft. (Over 75,000 RAILOC silo roofs now 

in use.) 

Write for circular and name of 
nearest dealer. 


RAILOC CO., Inc. 
Dept. A Plainfield, Illinois 

















AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance. 
Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Clog proof —Auto- 
matic—Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 


aluminum. Pays for itself in first month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $895 each. 


THE ROBSON CORP. FRED F. FRENCH BLOG, W. Y. 17—DEPT. 2.3 p 








Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard's Dairy- , 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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IT COSTS LESS 
THAN YOU THINK 


to raise Fine 
Calves on 


ATIONAL 
NO-MILK 


When you figure the 
cost of NATIONAL 
NO-MILK against the 
selling price of the 
milk it replaces you'll readily 
see that you're dollars ahead! 
Added to this saving is the 
fact that calves grow out faster 
and show gains well above 
average weight growth stand- 
ards. You profit in more ways 
than one when you feed 
NATIONAL NO-MILK! 


YOU'RE DOLLARS AHEAD WHEN 
YOU SELL THE MILK YOU SAVE! 


NATIONAL NO-MILK is the 
ideal economy food for getting 
calves off to a good start. You not 
only cut feeding costs but are 
giving them a food well balanced 
and rich in the vital food nutri- 
ents needed to develop strong, 
sturdy calves ... and you save up 
to 90 Ibs. of milk out of every 100! 


__ PREE “calf Raising 

Plan” booklet. Contains 
valuable, timely, money- 
making tips on raising 
calves — and how to 
feed the National way 
for faster, healthier calf 
growth Write for your 
copy today! 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC 












WISCONSIN 












Lice leave this 
world fast when 
Dr. Hess Powdered 
== Louse Killer goes 
[= on livestock. Sim- 
ply rub this rote- 
none product down in next to the 
skin for effective control. Don’t let 
lice bite into your livestock profits. 
Get a supply of Powdered Louse 
Killer from your Dr. Hess dealer 
now! Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 










Scientific Farm-aceuticals Sinc® 97893 





Many home 

for ary, chapped. cracked or chafed 
skin: ema!l wounds, itch- 
ing of chilbiains, etc 

8-on. can 31.00 at dealers 












4 of postpaid Get a 
Neglected ™ skia Scatro! Program 
moon. ‘eo chief Trial Semple 10e. 
bree of Mastite- Write CORONA” 

Bex 1462, Kenton, 0. 





i” CORONA 


OINTMENT 














Poultry 





by H. 


OWADAYS we don't do 
much unless we get paid for 
it — good or bad as that 
may be, the poultryman will need 
to watch the costs and income fig- 
ures in 1953 if he is to come out 
on the right side of the ledger. 
Through many years of experi- 
ence with poultry, I've noticed that 
the following practices influence in- 
come and costs the most: 
1. More eggs per bird, and more 
of them when prices are usually at 
their best. 


too 


2. The use of stock bred for the 
type of production expected. 
3. The housing of only healthy, 


rugged pullets in good laying quar- 
ters. 

4. A laying 
for market eggs. 

5. A systematized rigid selection 
and culling program. 

6. Maximum use of laying house 
capacity over a 12-month period 

7. Efficient use of labor. 

8. Low pullet replacement 

9. Low feed cost per dozen 
and pounds of meat produced. 

10. A keen personal interest on 
the part of the owner — probably 
the most important of all. 


flock of all pullets 


costs. 
eggs 


Now let us take a wee look at 
some of the facts to prove these 
points: 


More eggs per bird and when they 
count the most. Normally egg pric- 
es in the fall months are 10 to 20 
cents higher than they are in the 
spring when any old hen will lay. 
Frequently you get a price spread 
of 30 to 40 per cent between the 
two seasons. 

Better stock pays. We know the 
word “better” is meaningless unless 
|we give it some meaning, and in 
| this case we'd emphasize stock that 
would live well, lay well, produce 
the market quality desired, and be 
more or less free of bad habits such 
as cannibalism. All of these unde- 
sirable traits are more or less in- 
| herited and the influence of the par- 
ents and their ancestral background 
is a big factor in determining how 
|your flock will perform. 

The following table from the Uni- 
versity of California is of interest 
in this regard: 





Eggs laid Per Cent 


Grade of Pullet per bird Culled 
No. 1 Early maturing 167.0 42.7 
No. 2 Medium " 159.7 54.2 
No. 3 Lote " 121.4 78.6 
House ete, rugged  pullets. 
There shouldn't be any need to 


argue the merits of this statement, 
“you can’t win with a misfit,” so 
your first aim should be health and 
vigor, and the time to do something 
about it is during the growing peri- 
od. Too many folks “short change” 
their growing pullets, expecting to 
make it up once they get into the 
laying house. 

An all pullet flock for market 
eggs. If you want the most for low- 
est cost, then keep pullets. For ex- 
ample, the University of California's 
poultry records show that: 


income 








No. of 
A Flock of eges per layer 
lg 66% pullets (6- ad mes. ) 250-275 $5.65 
| 83% 200-225 3.86 
54% - sae 150-175 2.39 
44% ad a 125-150 1.70 





Poultry Practices That Pay 


H. Alp 


Don't forget that younger birds 
not only lay more eggs but lay eggs 
of higher market quality and value, 

A systematic culling program, 
Profitable income from poultry in 
1953 will to a large degree depend 


upon a low unit cost on the eggs 
and meat produced. Four or five 
per cent of non-layers in a_ flock 
will increase unit cost. The only 
sensible thing to do is to get rid of 
them Some _ successful operators 
are culling over the 100% rate. 
Let me explain. They keep a re- 


serve of pullets ready to be used as 
a replacement for every bird culled. 
You might say this looks like an 
expensive practice, and it is, but it 
is offset by income from more eggs. 

Maximum use of laying house. 
Everyone, as a rule, starts with a 
full house but too many end up 6 
months or so later with it operat- 
ing at only 80 per cent or lower ca- 
pacity. Once again we can use Cali- 
fornian figures to prove our point: 


© Ave. 2 Net profit per 
capacity used layer capacity — 
101 $5.51 
66 2.58 
57 — 40 
Efficient use of labor. Labor is 
becoming more and more costly~— 


one of these days hired help will be 
a luxury 

Every effort should be made to 
use mechanical devices and aids and 
to organize the program of work so 
that the least amount of labor will 
be used. Poor equipment is often 
the cause of high labor costs 

Low pullet replacement costs, 
For the past eleven years the Uni- 
versity of California's poultry rec- 
show that replacement costs 
lower when straight run chicks 
used. These findings jibe with 
my own observations. True, there 
are exceptions, but on the average 
those surplus cockerels help to pay 
the freight bill on the cost of rear- 
ing pullets. Under good manage- 
ment you should be able to produce 
your pullet replacement for about 
$1.00 to $1.25 

Low pullet cost will also depend 
upon full feeding and watering— 
not on a stingy feeding and water- 
ing plan 

Low feed cost per dozen eggs 


ol ds 
are 
are 


and 


pound of meat produced. This 
should be your number one goal, 
and the success you achieve will 


depend upon every phase of manage- 
ment and not on any single item 
You have got to have good stock to 
begin with; you have to feed and 
rear them well; and you will need 
to keep disease losses to a mini- 
mum. On fifty eggs a year per bird 
your feed cost per egg will be about 


514 cents. Now contrast this cost 
with the cost from a bird which 
lays 250 eggs a year — 1% cents! 


Believe it or not, one of the big 
costs in producing a pound of poul- 
try meat and a dozen eggs is the 
cost of wasted feed It is more 
than you think and you had bétter 
do some checking 

A keen personal interest. If you 
are not. particularly interested— 


quit! You won't make a success un- 
less you are. The day is gone when 
the old fashioned side-line poultry 
flock could be made to pay. 
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AMAZING 
TEAT CUP 
DEMONSTRATION 

OFFER! 











To demonstrate on 
how 





your own cows, 
you can milk up to 


25% FASTER ¢o this: 


Order 4 genuine, red rubber, MAES INFLA- 
TIONS at 90c each; we will send them post 
paid and INCLUDE 4 durable metal MAES 











SHELLS! You PAY NOTHING tor sheila till 
end of 60 days. Then, if your own milking 
teste with these 4 complete AS- 
SEMBLIES demonstrate they do 
not milk faster and better, re 
turn shells postpaid. If they sate 
isfy, send only $2 each for the 4 
shells. Hurry! Mail coupon and 


$5.6 now for 4 inflations—pay 
NOTHING (or only §2 each per 
AFTER 60 day demon- 





sheil 

stration! (You may order as many 
pl A i of 4 as you 

wish to test alt your unitse-—on this 

liberal offer--if you act promptly!) 








FAMOUS MAES TEAT CUPS milk 
up to 25% faster, cleaner, better, 
with leas strippings, stick on any size 
or shape teats better, take apart, ae- 
semble in an instant! Just 2 pieces 
the l-piece dent-proof ‘‘lifetime’’ 
shell, the l-piece red rubber infla- 
tion. So simple, sanitary, practical, 
that THOUSANDS of dairy farmers use 
my low-priced Teat Cup Assembly ex- 
clusively! If you have a DelLaval, Mo- 
Cormick-Deering, Sears, Empire, Univer- 
sal, Conde, Hinman, Perfection, Rite- 
way or similar standard machine, try 
my 60-day Demonstration now—send 
coupon! (Style B especially for DeLaval). 


ROBERT E. MAES, Bear Creek Farm 
Dept. 23-G, Marshall, Michigan 
DEMONSTRATION ORDER. 


I enclose §........ for . Maes inflations * 
at 90c¢ each 
| [ | Send alse 4 Maes die-cast sheile postpaid | 


f 1 Send 4 Maes stainless steel shells postpaid 


I will pay $2 each for die-cast shelle or §5 
each for stainless stee! shelle APTER 60 days 


or return shells postpaid, This offer good un 
til June 1, 1953 | 
Name 

| Street or R.F.D. No. . 
City State 


Machine Name 
No. Cows Milked 


hs cae cep eee’ des. ee, ee 


Make lastin ng 


| 
| 
-—! 










FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified.’’ 16 page 
illustrated booklet. 
Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 


4227 Wrightwood Ave. 
Chicage 39, Illinois 








Let cottle go to hay instead of carting it to 
them! One large Ohio farm fed out 70 tons 

I from a Martin Self-Feed Haymaker at less 
“TT ]} than $17 tabor cost. Investigate this new, 


modern method of curing and handling 
chopped hay — boosting feeding value! 






increase milk and beef production — re- 
duce feed costs —with top-quality silage 
made the Martin way! Tight walls imper 
vious to moisture, retain juices. No dry- 
ing out. Guaranteed to withstand highest 
pressures. Strongest, most rugged silo 
built—requires minimum upkeep. Many 
other features! 


aJ-T} 
7am Bae oe 
| || MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


1405 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie 
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‘ood Buying.... 
The Housewife’s Art 


by Marian Pike 


Families spend more money for food than any other cost-of-living item. How 


far can you make your money go in food value, palatability, and variety? 


O MATTER how much food you ralse 
N and process yourself, there are still 

many items that you have to buy at 
the grocery store. If you know foods, food 
values, food prices, and your markets, you 
can buy food wisely, feed your family well, 
and sometimes even save some money for a 
new spring hat. 


Laws help to protect the consumer... 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 applies to foods that are produced in 
one state and sold in others. State laws af- 
fect foods produced and used within a state. 
According to federal law, the label on pack- 
aged goods must state: 

1. The common or 
ingredient. 

2. The ingredients must be listed in order 
of amounts used, the largest at the top. 

3. Whether the food is an imitation of 
another, 

4. If artificial coloring or flavoring is used. 
(Does not apply when used with butter, 
cheese, or ice cream.) 

5. If the food is for special dietary use, 
the label must give necessary information to 
inform the purchaser fully. 

6. The contents in terms of weight, meas- 
ure, or numerical count. 

7. The name and address of the producer, 
packer, or dealer who sells the product. 

The Labeling Committee of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council recommends even 
more complete labels. Those of you who have 
been cooking for a long time will realize that 
we certainly get a lot more information on 
packaged goods than we used to. Here are 
some of the things the committee asks: 


usual name of each 


1. Size and count of pieces. 

2. Degree of syrup. 

3. Statement of quality 
turity). 

4. Seasonings. 

5. Variety name, such as “Elberta” peaches. 

6. Style of pack, such as chunk, grated, 
sliced. 

7. Quantity in cupfuls and pieces. 

8. Number of servings. 

9. Suggestions for using, including packing 
medium, 

10. Caution against overcooking, if appli- 
cable. 

11. If possible, recipes and/or other sugges- 
tions. 


(grade or ma- 


Seals of approval on food products .. . 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Council of Foods and Nutrition of 


the American Medical Association, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, and various state col- 
lege research foundations have the authority 


to certify that certain foods conform to spe- 
cific standards. Since these agencies are re- 
sponsible, the food is regularly inspected by 
authorized individuals or groups. 

Under the USDA, the cost of grading 
canned fruits and vegetables averages less 
than 1/2 cent per can. 

In 1948 the cost of inspection and grading 
of eggs was about 1/5 cent per dozen, 1/4 
cent a pound for poultry, and 1/10 cent and 
less per pound for butter and cheese. 

For inspection of meats, it cost in 1947 one 
cent for 14 pounds of dressed meat. For grad- 
ing meat the cost varies with the kind of 
meat, but will run from 1/10 to 1/2 cent per 
pound. 

These are services which assure a safe, edi- 
ble food and which, through grading, help us 
to make better choices in the market. 

When fruits and vegetables are packed un- 
der government inspection the label also bears 
a shield insignia with the statement: “Packed 
under the continuous inspection of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.” 


Inspection of meats... 


All meat and meat products that enter in- 
terstate trade must be federally inspected as 
to its wholesomeness as a food. You are 
familiar with the round purple stamp with 
the abbreviated words of U. S. Inspected and 
Passed. The number on the stamp identifies 
the individual packer. 

Most homemakers have difficulty recogniz- 
ing quality in retail cuts. So they depend on 
the federal grade stamp, placed there by 
trained meat graders who are experts in judg- 
ing quality. 

Beef grades from the top down are: Prime, 
Choice, Good, Commercial, Utility. Prime is 
rarely on the market as most people object 
to the waste caused by generous amounts of 
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fat surrounding most of the muscle meat. It 
usually goes to high class restaurants and 
hotel trade. 

Choice is juicy, tende:, and flavorful but 
does not carry as much fat as prime. 

Good is fairly tender, from young but not 
well finished animals. 

Commercial grade comes largely from older 
animals. It is satisfactory and economical if 
the cuts are cooked long and slowly to bring 
out the rich, full flavor of mature beef. 

Utility is like commercial, only older with 
even less fat. OK for pot roasts, stews, boil- 
ing, or ground meat. 


Other grades are rarely found on the re- 
tail market. 


Other graded meats ... 


Veal, calf, lamb, and mutton are also fed- 
erally graded. Meat packers use their own 
brand names to indicate different grades for 
hams, bacon, and meat products. 

The important thing for the homemaker to 
learn is the cost per serving of meat. 

Sometimes a thrifty cut of meat becomes 
so popular in a certain area that it increases 
in price and is no longer an economical buy. 

Sometimes there is not enough difference 
in the retail price of the different grades and 
it will pay you to buy a better grade than 
you normally do. 

Sometimes, as your menfolks will tell you 
with tears in their eyes, retail prices remain 
at a high level and do not reflect lower prices 
on the hoof. 

Since the amount of bone and fat not eaten 
varies greatly with different cuts of meat, you 
might experiment with several kinds. Weigh 
the meat before cooking, just before serving, 
and then after the meal weigh the bones and 
extra fat not eaten. Then you can figure the 
actual cost of the meat per pound. You may 
be surprised at your findings. 


Fresh vegetables and fruits .. . 


Grades for fresh fruits and vegetables have 
been set up by the federal government and 
by all but two states. But the consumer is 
often confused because the names for the 
standards do not usually agree. Even in 
many states with state grades, grading is 
not compulsory. 

Freshness in fresh fruits and vegetables is 
just as important as grade quality. Home 
production of vegetables and fruits yields 
freshness and quality as well as a saving in 
cash outlay for these foods. But most of us 
do not live in a climate where we can garden 
the year around. Sometimes in the spring 
after a heavy bout putting in the peas and 
radishes we are just as well satisfied that 
we can’t keep it up all year. 


Frozen fruits and vegetables . . . 


Federal standards for grading frozen foods 
have been set up for 11 fruits and nine vege- 
tables. They are: U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. Grade B or U. S. Choice, and 
U. S. Grade C or U. S. Standard. 

Until recently the grades of frozen foods 
below the top were sold to the institutional 
trade. Recently Grade B frozen vegetables 
are welcomed on the retail market by some 
consumers. The color, texture, and maturity 
are not as good but the price is considerably 
less. THE END 
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(,ood things to make 


SOUR CREAM 


by Lois J. Hurley 


cooking ingredients that dairy farm 

. homemakers have available is sour 
cream. Smooth as white velvet, obligingly 
ready to blend its delicate tanginess with 
almost anything, it will open up new cooking 
enjoyments and taste thrills for you and the 
family if you will give it a chance. 

The kind of sour cream we're talking about 
is fresh sour cream. Dairies make it with 
artificial cultures and you can buy it most 
anywhere dairy products are sold for around 
30¢ a 12-ounce jar. (Midwest prices.) But 
dairy farm cooks can make their own. A gal- 
lon of whole milk of high butterfat type 
should yield a cup of sour cream, if left un- 
refrigerated overnight. 

Skim off the cream in the morning and use 
the milk for cottage cheese. If the cream has 
not yet taken on a slightly acid tang, let it 
stand in a warm place a few more hours, But 
not until overripe; sour cream should be so 
taste-inviting that it can be spooned up and 
eaten “as is.” (Sprinkled with a little salt 
and pepper it makes a mighty good dish this 
way, too.) 

Sour cream is versatile. It will serve as 
shortening in baked foods and help keep them 
moist to the last crumb. It will add its deli- 
cate tartness to crisp green salads and cole 
slaw. It will add flavor and elegance to the 
bland meats such as veal and chicken and 
forms delicious gravies and sauces for cas- 
seroles and baked main dishes. 

Following is a collection of recipes from 
our own kitchen and tested sources that we 
hope will make you acquainted with sour 
cream, in case you’re now strangers, or that 
will add to your file of sour cream favorites 
in case you're already old friends. They've 
been chosen for their simplicity, their nutri- 
tion, and their deliciousness. 


Prccoxing one of the most neglected 


Casseroled Veal With Sour Cream 


1', Ibs. veal, diced in 2 teaspoons paprika 

small pieces 1 box mushrooms 
2 tablespoons butter 1 6-oz pkg. fine noodles 
i small onion, chopped 1 to1l', cups sour cream 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup fine bread crumbs, 
', teaspoon pepper buttered 

Sprinkle salt, pepper, and 1 teaspoon of the 
paprika on veal and brown in the butter in 
heavy skillet. When well browned add water to 
cover and chopped onion. Simmer on low fire 
until tender, about 45 minutes. Have the 
mushrooms soaking in salt water, slice them 
and saute in butter (1 tablespoon); add to 
veal. There should be lots of liquid in the 
veal when it has simmered done; replace 


what simmers away. Boil noodles in salted 
water, drain, and add to veal. Stir remaining 
teaspoon paprika into sour cream and pour 
over veal and noodles. Turn into an eight to 
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The John Scott family of Racine County, Wisconsin, enjoy- 


ing a 


10-inch casserole; spread buttered crumbs on 
top and bake 45 minutes at 350 degrees. 

(The variation in amount of sour cream 
depends on how “soupy” the veal-noodle mix- 
ture is. If rather dry, use the extra half-cup 
of sour cream.) 


Ham Baked In Sour Cream 


1 slice ham, 1 in. thick 1 teaspoon prepared 
2 tablespoons fat mustard 
2 tablespoons water 14 teaspoon bi’k pepper 
1 cup sour cream 1 tablespoon B. sugar 
1 tablespoon cider 
vinegar 

Fry the ham until fat edges are nicely 
browned in the fat and remove to baking dish. 
Pour water into fat and boil up together. Add 
the sour cream, mustard, pepper, brown 
sugar, and vinegar and stir until all are 
blended. Pour over the ham, cover and bake 
45 minutes in 300 degree oven. 


Chicken Fricasseed 

1 four-lb. fryer flour 
1 tablespoon salt 4 tablespoons fat 
4 teaspoon pepper 1 cup sour cream 
1 cup water 

Cut up fryer, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour. Brown in fat in skillet, 
transferring the pieces to a roast pan or bak- 
ing dish with cover. When all pieces are 
browned, add 1 cup sour cream and 1 cup 
water to pan drippings, stir well together and 
pour over chicken. Bake 1 hour in slow oven 
(275-300 degrees). Remove chicken to platter 
and spoon up the gravy “as is’; or, if much 
fat separation has occurred, stir in tablespoon 
flour, add water, and stir smooth. 


Sour Cream Banana Bread 

2 medium eggs 
1 cup sugar 3 tablespoons sour cream 
3 ripe bananas, mashed 1 teaspoon soda 

fine 2 cups flour 
2 tablespoons melted 

shortening 

Beat the eggs, add the sugar and mashed 
bananas. Dissolve the soda in sour cream 
and add. Beat in sifted flour and lastly pour 
in the melted shortening and mix well. Pour 
into lightly greased bread loaf pan and bake 
in 350 degree oven until done, about an hour. 


Sour Cream Prune Cake 


1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon bak. powder 
34 cup shortening 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 medium eggs \ teaspoon nutmeg 


3 tablespoons sour cream '/, teaspoon allspice 
1 teaspoon soda 1, teaspoon salt 
2 cups flour 1 cup cooked prunes, 
chopped 

Cream together sugar and shortening. Sift 
together dry ingredients except soda. Dis- 
solve soda in sour cream. Beat the eggs well 
and add to sugar and shortening. Add dry 
ingredients alternately with sour cream. Add 


snack of sour cream chocolate 


coke and milk. 


prunes last and beat all together. Bake in a 
aine or 10-inch loaf pan in 350 degree oven 
45 minutes to an hour. 


Banana Drop Cookies 


1 cup sugar 2 medium eggs, well 


1 cup shortening beaten 
4 cup sour cream 3 ripe bananas, mashed 
1 teaspoon soda fine 


4) cup chopped walnuts 
1 teaspoon bak. powder 

Cream together sugar and shortening. Dis- 
solve soda in sour cream; add to creamed 
mixture. Add béaten eggs and mashed ba- 
nanas. Sift the baking powder with the flour 
and add, with the nuts. Beat all together un- 
til well mixed and light; drop by teaspoons 
on lightly greased cookie sheet and bake 12- 
15 minutes in 350 degree oven. Makes a soft, 
tasty cookie that stays moist. 


2, to 3 cups flour 


Fill-the-Jar Sour Cream Cookies 


2 cups sugar \) teaspoon nutmeg 
2/3 cup shortening \, teaspoon salt 

I cup sour cream 1 teaspoon soda 

2 medium eggs 'y teaspoon bak. powder 


2 teaspoons vanilla 4 cups flour 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Beat 
together the sour cream, eggs, and vanilla. 
Sift together nutmeg, salt, soda, baking pow- 
der, and flour and add to creamed mixture, 
alternately with the sour cream, eggs, and 
vanilla. Mix till smooth and chill in refrig- 
erator several hours or overnight. Roll thin 
on well-floured board; cut and bake 12-15 
minutes in a 375 degree oven on lightly 
greased cookie sheet. Makes a jarful of cook- 
ies; about seven dozen. 

(This dough is very soft so don't 
the flour on the rolling board.) 


spare 


Brown Velvet Cake 


1 cup sour cream 

1') teaspoons soda 

') teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 


1 cup sugar 
', cup shortening 
1 large egg, well beaten 
2 tablespoons molasses 
2 cups flour 

Cream together sugar and shortening. Add 
the beaten egg, molasses, and sour cream in 
which one-half teaspoon soda has been dis- 
solved. Sift together flour, remaining tea- 
spoon soda, cinnamon, and nutmeg. Add to 
creamed mixture, beat one minute, and bake 
in lightly greased nine. or 10-inch loaf pan 
about one hour in 350 degree oven 


Frost With Sour Cream Caramel Frosting 


4% cup brown sugar \% cup white sugar 
') cup sour cream 
Stir together and cook until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water, or to 230 degrees on candy 
thermometer. Remove from fire and beat un- 
til creamy. Spread on cake. THE END 
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Attractive Top Fashions to Meet 















Your Need ~- Simple to Sew 


2876. Soft dress especially for Easter bonnets! Easy sew- 
ing insurance with unmounted sleeves in short or three- 
quarter lengths! Smart: the wing-pointed collar. Sizes are 
12-20, 36-40. For size 16: short sleeves, 4 yds. 39-in. 
fabric. Or, short sleeves in 35-in. takes 4% yds. 


2856. To relate or separate at your merest whim! in 
one pattern, exciting any-hour answers in the form of a 
diagonal-sleeved blouse and fashion-wise T-panel skirt. Any 
fabrics! Sizes 10-20. For size 16: skirt, 2% yds. 39-in. 
or 2% yds. 54-in. The blouse requires 1% yds. of 39-in. 
fabric. 





2837. A simple to make soft shirtwoist dress with 
circular skirt and a neckline which can be converted in- 
to many different looks: collared or sweetheart neck 
versions. Highlight it with band trim! In sizes 12-20. 
For size 16, collared version takes 5% yds. of 35-in. or 
4% yds. of 39-in. 













2861. Soft dressy dress designed for 
you to wink right back at Spring! Note 
front shoulder yoke with soft fullness, the 
double breasted V buttoning and the skirt 
front with soft fullness falling from round- 
ed hip yokes! Short or three-quarter sleeve 
lengths! Sizes 14-20, 36-48! Size 18: 3% 
yds. 39-in. 





r “ 

if ‘ 2823. To be worn as a team or go their sep- 

2858. The poodle skirt and little fabric shirt for arate ways are yours for easy elegance! A wonder- 

the youngest style-conscious lady of the household ‘a ful “‘surplice” line bolero, blouse and skirt combina- 

Skirt is easily made in felt, cottons for smart school tion suited for many fabrics! Sizes 10-20. Size 16: 

and party wear, In sizes 8-16. Size 12: skirt, 3 bolero and skirt takes 5 yds. 39-in. of 3% yds. 

yds. of 35-in. Blowse tokes 2% yds. 35-in. (Trans- 54-in. The blouse, 1% yds. 35-in.; 1% yds. 39-in. 
fer for poodies is included in pattern!) 

NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 2414. Smartness begins at home —and what 

2842. Little girls will leve the touch of applique cents for each pattern to Pattern Depart- could be smarter than this little tulip tea apron to 

on this yoked dress. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 ment, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, come right to dinner after its job backstage! In one 

years. Size 2 tokes 2'4 yds. of 35-in. fabric for the Wis. Also send 25 cents for our new size, apron takes 11% yds. of 35-in. fabric. You can 

dress and panties. Transfer for pocket and applique SPRING-SUMMER FASHION BOOK. use scraps for appliques. (Apron with bib also in- 


included in the pattern, cluded in this pattern!) 
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Baby Sacque and Panties 








Knitted in a kitten-soft silk and wool 
yarn the tiny sacque and soaker—panties 
are warmly suitable for a six-month baby, 
a one-year-old, and also a two-year young- 
ster. Panties are made in two pieces and 
then seamed along sides; sacque, which 
has a comfortable raglan sleeve, is knitted 
in one piece and sleeves are seamed under 
arms. A practical set in pink, white, blue, 
or in pale yellow wool. 

Send We for the Sacque and Soaker 
Pants (Pattern No. 568) complete knitting 
instructions for sizes 6 mos., 1 year, 2 
years included, to Pattern Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SPRING-SUMMER 
FASHION BOOK 














The NEW Fashion World is 
here! This beautiful book, il- 
lustrated in COLOR will be 
your smartest style guide 
from the first signs of spring 
‘til the last day of summer! 
It presents scores of patterns 
—styled with originality, de- 
signed to fit, detailed for 
perfection, and most im- 
portant——so simple for you 
to sew! 


All for just 25¢ 


Send for your copy to Pat- 
tern Department, Hoard's 
Dairyman, ‘Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 























From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HOUGH the air is full of swirl- 
ing flakes as I write this, we 
have had very little snow here 


this winter on the Wisconsin lake- 
shore. All during Christmas the out- 
side world was a dingy brown, in- 
stead of the sparkling white so dear 
to our hearts at holiday time. And so 
it has remained and a sort of bad 
taste has formed in my mouth and 
I must say many cheerful speeches 
to myself to keep me out of the 
later-winter doldrums. 

I think a poultry house is one of 
the most cheerful places you can 
visit this time of the year,—the one 
where the laying hens are kept. I 
can remember on our coldest Mis- 
souri days (which actually were sel- 
dom down to zero) my father would 


say: “The hens will sit on the south 
side of the house, today!” And so 
they do. 

A hen really knows how to relax 


and catch up on her gossip on cold 
winter days. If you don’t believe it, 
go out and listen. And now it has 
been determined that chickens real- 
ly do talk, you know. Tape record- 
ings have been made and played 
back to groups of poultry and their 
reactions were identical to similar 
occasions when the same sounds 
were issued. 

Hen 
calls when 


mothers gave certain alarm 
danger was near their 
chicks and the chicks responded 
identically. The call to food brought 
the same results on tape play-backs. 
A familiar presence resulted in the 
same cluck-sounds, repeatedly 

‘eee Gree... « @ 
versity research and 
mented report. So the next time 
you pay a visit to your feathered 
friends, they may be giving you a 
“clucking-over” that would be sur- 
prising, could you interpret it! 

Chickens have long been my 
friends. When I traveled about 
as a rural reporter and found my- 
self in strange territory and lost 
my sense of direction, I'd count 
off five poultry houses and if they 
all faced the same way, I'd know 
it was south and thus orient my- 
self! Prof. Barry Hayes of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
taught me that trick once, when 
we were on a field trip together. 
It works every time! 


matter of uni- 


well docu- 


ee @ 

Santa Claus left an electric deep- 
fryer under my Christmas tree so 
we have been enjoying the superb 
fried foods it produces with such 
speed and ease. And foods improved 
in digestibility, due to the use of 
cooking oils and non-absorption of 
grease because of high temperatures 
and short time in the fat. 


A certain amount of experimen- 
tation is necessary with any new 
appliance, of course, and this was 


no exception. In spite of claims 
that the oil absorbs and carries over 
no flavors, our first doughnuts tast- 
ed suspiciously of shrimp. And 
broilers put in the fryer with no 
pre-cooking were not done in 15 
minutes. 

Now, I argue with other fryer- 
owners over the merits of corn ver- 
sus peanut oil. And I occasionally 
bring up the subject of lard 
why can't it be used in an electric 
fryer the same as other fats with 


some way figured out that it won't 
break down"? What has been the 
experience of readers? Any secrets 
of the “sizzle pot” you care to share 
will be gratefully received. 

7 > ” 


Have I missed it or has no manu- 


facturer yet built a timer on elec- 
tric mixers? It’s almost a “must” 
when using ready-mixes. “Beat two 


minutes” add half the remain- 
ing % cup milk and “beat one min- 


ute” etc. But how long is a 
minute? 
I've a timer on my stove, but 


that’s too far away from my mix- 
ing and baking center to do me 
any practical good. Just in case 
nobody has built a mixer with a 
timer right on, I wish somebody 
please would. 

* * * 

Before Christmas fades too far 
back, I want to thank all who 
wrote letters on the subject of 
little folks losing their faith in 
Santa Claus ... how to prepare 
for the time when they do and 
meet it when it comes. 

I've tucked all the letters away 
in a file labeled “general discus- 
‘sion for next Christmas issues.” 
They were all excellent and my 
thanks to you in Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and New 
York and Colorado for taking the 
moments from your busy lives to 


send me your thoughts on this 
subject. 

* o * 

Seems like I've gotten in the 
habit of closing each chat with a 
favorite recipe and this time isn’t 
going to be an exception. If this is 
a cold day and you want to give 


the folks something warm and wel- 
come for supper tonight, make up 
a kettle of chili stew. 

Melt a tablespoon of fat in a 
deep kettle and in it lightly brown 
a pound of chopped beef. Add a 
large onion, chopped, and half green 
pepper, chopped, if available. The 
dish is good without the pepper, 
but it adds if you have it. 

If you have home-canned toma- 
toes, puree a quart can and add to 
the meat-onion mixture, along with 
a half cup of water. Otherwise, use 
a No. can, pureed, and a cup 
of water. Salt and pepper to taste 
and stir in enough chili powder to 
make the dish as hot and spicy as 
your family likes. I recommend 
about two tablespoonfuJs but that 
would be too hot for some. Add a 
tablespoon of. sugar. 

Simmer for one hour on low heat, 
adding water, if necessary. Take 
out a half cup of liquid, stir in a 
heaping tablespoon of cornstarch to 
make a smooth paste and return to 
kettle, cooking long enough to 
thicken slightly. 

Serve with a bowl of mashed po- 
toes or hot buttered rice. Stir a 
tablespoon of chopped parsley into 
the rice, if you have any in the re- 
frigerator, but be lavish with the 
butter, with or without parsley. 

A peach-half stuffed with cottage 
cheese and topped with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise thinned down a bit 
with fruit juice makes a nice ac- 
companiment to this hearty meal 
and can serve as both salad and 
dessert. 


2% 
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Bad Luck...With Your Truck? 







TIME FOR YOUR 


VISE- 
GRIP 


WRENCH 


The handiest, most versatile tool you can own! 
A squeeze of the hand locks jaws with Ven-Grip. 
Won't slip! Turns, twists, bends, holds, cuts, 
tatchets. A whole tool kit in 1 trim tool! 7” 
and 10”, only $1.85 to $2.60 at your dealer. 
Manufactured Only By 


PETERSEN MFG. CO, Dept.HD-2, DeWitt, Mebe. 





~— 


. . , 

Swingin’ on the Gate 
2,400 pounds of Jeep and People hang from a 42 
pound gote! IMPOSSIBLE? NO! WHY? It's an 
Alprodco tempered ALUMINUM “Life-Time” Gete 
Bull-strong, Light and Beautiful. Sizes 4 to 16 foot 
ready to hang. Also made in galvanized Spring- 
steel for low cost. Ask for “Life-Time” gates et 
your lumber dealer or Farm Supply. Get ovr ONE 
YEAR—FREE TRIAL offer. 


ALPRODCO, INC., BOX F, Mineral Wells, Texas 


CAN YOU GO TO ALASKA 
IN JUNE OR SEPTEMBER? 


Join one of our 
bargain cruises for 
Northwest farm- 
ers. Write for free 
booklet ‘Alaska’ to 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

936 N. P. Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


-CO 
pao CATTLE 


Also complete line of Neck Chain 











. 


Togs, Bull Rings, Kar Notchers 
Cattle Leads, and Auction Sale 
Tags. Prompt shipment free ae (Ne 


Circular and samples 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-602, Newport, Ky. 





TARM & TRUCK DECALS 
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Whether for pride or profit . business 
minded farmers are promoting their prod 
advertising’ their farms and livestock } 
breeds with Suecceseful You 
can put up inexpensive signe other 
markers with authentic livestock 


. 
farm i 
illustrations and plain, easy-to-read letters 
r 


ucts 
Signs 
and 


on barns, trucks or on a@ farm sign At 
ir farm and the breeds 
ature You can even wear a good 
looking, hand-processed breed necktie Write 
today for our complete catalog. it's free. 
SUCCESSFUL SIGN CO. 
1251 Mound Ave Racine 4, Wis 


tract attention to yo 
ye fea 











$140 Proves 


Good Investment 


In spite of early misfortune, Norman Wills today is 


one of Northern Illinois most progressive young 


by Durell Davis 


HE tall, good looking boy with a crew 
.% haircut grinned good-naturedly,. “I should 

be a lot further along with my dairying, 
but I had quite a time getting started,” he 
“Everything seemed to be working 
against me. But now that I look back to the 
time I started, maybe my luck wasn’t so bad 
after all. If things had been easy at first I 


said. 


probably would have failed.” 

Back in 1947, when Norman was 15 years 
old, he enrolled for vocational agriculture at 
Stone Valley High School and decided to take 
dairying as his FFA project. 


He persuaded 





Norman, his sister Janice, left, and his mother 
look back over the accomplishments in Norman's 
“cow scrapbook.’ They help keep records up to date. 


4 


—_—_————— 
Norman and his Vo-Ag teacher, Mr. Donald Parish, showing the five Jersey 
The nucleus of Norman's future dairy herd. 


cows mow on DHIA test, 





dairymen with 11 registered Jerseys. 


his Dad, Frederick Wills, to loan him enough 
money to buy a registered Jersey heifer. 
Norman spent the “borrowed $140” for a 
heifer, sight unseen. 

Mr. Wills “hit the ceiling’’ when the heifer 
was delivered. “You paid $140 for that 
thing?” he scoffed. Norman's agriculture 
teacher felt about the same way. They both 
figured Norman had been thoroughly gypped. 

Right then Norman decided maybe dairying 
wasn't such a good idea after all. “It kinda’ 
hurts a fellow to have his first big deal turn 
out bad,” he said. 


Advice from veterinarian... 


But a veterinarian with a “heart of gold,” 
Dr. R. M. Jarrett, saved the day. “You just 
keep that heifer and look after her—she'll 
turn out all right,”’ he told Norman. Norman 
kept the heifer and followed Dr. Jarrett’s 
advice. 

But even Norman's faith was beginning to 
waver by the time she dropped her third 
calf. The first calf was a bull and the second 
calf was a bull, too. Her third calf was a 
heifer, but she calved three weeks early and 
the calf froze to death. 

On Christmas Eve, 1950, Norman got his 
first “real” heifer calf from the cow. 

Norman's patience and kindly care had 
finally paid off. “I felt so good I went down 
to the bank and borrowed money to buy two 
more heifers from the same place,” he says. 

But all the time Norman had spent wait- 
ing for a heifer calf wasn't lost time. Little 
by little he had been learning about dairying. 


: 
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ned > vey 
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Norman's first heifer has developed into a typy, 
high producing cow and is now pride of the herd. 


From his ag class he was learning about ra- 
tions, management, and breeding; Dr. Jarrett 
was teaching him about disease control and 
sanitation. 


Trophies, plaques, and ribbons ... 


By this time Norman's first heifer had 
blossomed into a fine looking cow and he be- 
gan to enter her in county and district dairy 
shows. The judges seemed to like her almost 
as much as Norman and she began to pile 
up an impressive collection of trophies and 
ribbons. Norman now has a total of 3 tro- 
phies, 4 plaques, 97 ribbons, and 6 other 
awards won by the “$140 heifer” or her off- 
spring. His awards include a plaque naming 
him the state’s top junior dairyman. 

Norman is also a “state farmer’’ in Illinois. 

He is proud of his awards, but he is even 
prouder of the fact that he is a “champion 
at the everyday job of dairying.” “I don't 
have any magic formula. I guess I just try 
to dv what I think is best for my cows,” he 
said. Doing what is best for the cows in- 
cludes a well balanced ration, comfortable 
quarters for the cows in bad weather, and 
plenty of kindliness in handling the herd. 
This system may sound overly simple, but 
Norman’s DHIA records prove that it works. 

Norman now has 11 registered Jerseys in 
his herd, one bull and 10 females. Five cows 
are on DHIA test and are making a profitable 
showing. During the last year records on his 
cows run like this: One cow produced 408 
Ibs. fat, 7,406 lbs. milk, and made $178.43 
above feed costs. Another cow produced 394 





Norman is quite proud of the new pick-up truck he paid for with milk checks. 
This truck hes acted as a stimulant for several neighborhood boys to own cows. 
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EVERY YEAR LET'S ADD 
AT THIS TIME THE 
YIELD DROPS -iN . yen 
sPiTE OF HiGH-cost { 'VE HEARD IT 
FEEDING HELPS AVOID 
FRESHENING 
_ STRAIN, TOO 
& 
“ 
) 
At es 
LATER 
YOUR SMALL \/ WERE ADDING KOW-KARE \ 
DAIRY IS NOW NOW. ITS GREAT FOR 
BEATING MANY j LAGGING APPETITES OF 
LARGER ONES. / COWS IN BARN. > 
HOW COME ~ REALLY 
PAYS OFF! 












BIGGER MILK CHECKS 
MEAN BETTER LIVING 
FOR ANY MILK PRODUCER. 
| GIVE KOW-KARE 
LOTS OF CREDIT. HELPS 
TO CONVERT EXPENSIVE 


FEED TO MILK_4 






/ WAVE ALL THE 
HL COMFORTS OF 
“A. HOME, FRED! 


















Get this proven feed- 
supplement at your 
farm-supply store. It 
really pays off. 

FREE COW BOOK 
Send for 24-page illustrated 
treatise: Care and Feed- 
ing of Dairy Cattie.” 














CALF SCOURS 


Due to dietary origin. Direne 
spreads a soothing, protec- 
tive coating on irritated 
stomach and intestinal walls 
to retard fermentation . 

simple diarrhea. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.00 at dealer’s or mailed 


gostpesd. H. W. NAYLOR 
0., Morris 6, N.Y. 





NEW METHOD 


Saves Corn — Cuts Labor 





‘NEW MARTIN METHOD OF CORN 
CONDITIONING . fets you pick corn 
early, regardiess of moisture content — 
store it with minimum handling. Dried 
quickly by natural or heated air blown 
through. Ends losses from spoilage, rats, 
weather or fire. All Martin Steel - Bilt 
Cribs and Bins famous for durability and 
long life. Martin High Round Crib shown 
at left 


100% SAFE STORAGE for smoll 
grains, shelled or ear corn 

in the Martin Circular Bin— strong- 
est made! Fireproof, ratproof, weather- 
proof. Can be used with natural air; or 
forced air, heated oy unheated. Easy 
to fill or empty 











STOP FARM FIRES 
Over $1,000,000,000 lost to 
farm fires annually! Mar- 
tin Steel- Bilt Arch Build- 
ings ere FIRE-SAFE—ideal 
for stanchion of loafing 
barn, machinery storage 
and other uses. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDERS 
MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1305 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


| | 
| Send free folders checked: [) CRiIsORBIN | 
| 0 SILO () HAYMAKER [) ARCH BUILDING | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Street or &.F.D 











Ibs. fat, 7,824 lbs. milk, and made 
$182.64 above feed costs. 

A nice herd of Jerseys, good re- 
placement heifers coming along, a 
new pick-up truck (paid for with 
milk checks), and regular milk 
checks getting bigger every time 
tell the story of Norman Wills’ suc- 


cess. And usually the story would 
end there. But this is far from 
being the end of Norman Wills’ 


success story. 


Neighbor boys encouraged. . . 


His story is beginning over and 
over again in the lives of other 
dairy-minded farm. boys in Ogle 
County, Illinois. Norman has been 
responsible for at least 20 neigh- 
boring boys starting dairy projects. 
His success encourages other boys 
to start dairying — and once they 
have started, Norman sticks with 
them through the rough spots, giv- 
ing encouragement and advice. 

During fair time and dairy show 
time he clips calves, helps in groom- 
ing, or gives tips on fitting rations. 
Sometimes he works until midnight 
for weeks before “show time’, help- 


ing the boys to get their calves 
ready for the show. At the show 
Norman resembles a young school 


teacher taking his class to the zoo. 
A couple of dozen youngsters are 
following behind him to watch him 
“fit” calves for 4-H club and FFA 
members. 

A couple of Norman’s proteges 
are two neighbors, David 12, and 
Allen Erxleben, 10. Norman sees 
them almost every day and usually 
the two youngsters are full of ques- 
tions about their dairy calves. Da- 
vid has two Jersey heifers and Al- 
len has one heifer 

I asked Norman how he was able 
to find time to do all of his outside 
work junior 4-H club leader, 
county director in the Illinois State 
Jersey Cattle Club, and ardent bow]- 
ing fan. “I'm figuring on being a 
dairy farmer right here at Davis 
Junction for the rest of my life and 
a lot of the boys that are growing 
up now will be my neighbors,” he 
replied. : 

I'm betting that Norman Wills 
has a lot of good dairymen for 
neighbors a few years from now. 


Chauncey M. Depew 


On a European trip, Depew made 
a last minute decision to stop in 
London, arriving there with only 
hand luggage. When __ dignitaries 
staged a dinner in his honor, he ap- 
peared among the lords and royalty 
in his traveling clothes. Responding 
to flattering toasts, he said: 

“I apologize for my appearance on 
this gracious occasion. I tried dili- 
gently to appear in proper dress, but, 
alas, every tailor and costumer I en- 
countered gave me the same reply: 
that all their suits had been rented, 
because of some sort of dinner to be 
given this evening for an American 
named Depew.” 








“Next time you'll know enough to buy 
a cap after you get your hair cut.” 











HEAVY-DUTY 
CHAIN 


Weighs 4% Ibs. per 
foot (without 
paddles). (Pad- 
dies spaced 16’’). 
100% HEAVIER. 


ALLOY STEEL—With Paddles 
$2.00 per foot. Larger, heavier rivets— 


wider, heavier links for maximum life 
Forgings heavily reinforced. Heat treat 


ing reduces chain elongation to very 


minimum. 


BARN CLEANER 
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STOP 


SHOVELING 


MANURE 


WATCH THE 


MANURE 
LOAD 
ITSELF 


Spring 


work in coldest weather 

@ Three Models. Pay 
Only For What You 
Need. 

@ One Motor, One 
Drive, One Chain. 

@ No Stinking Freez- 
ing Pit. 

@ Close Spaced Pad- 
dies. No Roll-Back Chain). 
Of Manure. @ 3 Chain Sizes. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY - 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
231 Olive Street . Cedar Falls, towa 


tl hove 


sive Liquids. 


Positions. 


cows. tam building 


| 


qounber) 1 om remodeling__ eek 
© GARN CLEANER CATALOG © Fane windows 
© MEW Comfort StauS C) Crop Onite 
Cl NEW MILKING PARLOR STALLS =.) BARN VENTILATION 
C) STALLS AND STANCHIONS C) SVEEL GATES 
. NAME ———————— 
» TOWN eee 
STATE tf D. -_ 





THROW AWAY YOUR SHOVEL FOR 
GOOD! A flick of the switch docs measieat 
daily job. Keep your boys on the farm—solve 
that hired man problem. House cows later in 
earlier in Fall. CLAY cleaners AP- 
PROVED BY MILK INSPECTORS and 
Get facta today, 











@ Chain Rides 2 In. 
Above Gutter Bot- 
tom—Out of Corro- 


@ Choice of 6 Chute 


@ Two-Way Guarantee 
(On Cleaner—On 



















ROYSTER 


free-flowing 


6-Plant-Food 
FERTILIZER 


GOOD FERTILIZER— 
BETTER FEED! 


Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer produces more feed 
per acre. Contains chemically controlled amounts of 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium 
plant fooda 


most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. $. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


Oxide, Sulfur and Magnesium Oxide. . 














BROWER Wrcrtoix 









Save 60c to 80c per 100 Ibs. Mix Pumps More Water 
your own cattle, hog, and poultry | Lasts Years Longer 
feeds. Mixes a perfect blend in : ‘ 

10 minutes. 5 sizes —- 700 to 4,000| Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
Ibs. Made of heavy steel, elec-| meat—plus city type water service in the 
trically welded. Sold on 30-day| home. Fnat’s what BURKS super turbine 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog, Farm Water Systems provide, 


“LL «low prices and ecasy payment 7 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, Quincy, 





a Worlds Largest Selling Mixer 





High Feed Costs! 





7 
Mi 








i. The onl 


systems 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
| automatic—self prim- 
| ing—finest engineered 
water systems. Write 





VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 





of INDIANA, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 








ANCHOR SERUM CO. 






for FREE Book, 
“Story of BURKS." 








DECATUR PUMP CO., 16 Bik $1., Decatur 70, Il, 








ASL's D-Horn-R pre- 
vents horns from ever 
growing! Eliminates 


PREVENT 


horns on 
calves, 


Rub D-Horn-R on 
shaved horn buttons 
of 1-3 day old calves 
or kids. Dries quickly, 
won't spread. $1 tube 
treots about 15 head. 





Laboratories, Inc. 
Madison |, Wisconsin 











bloody dehorning later, 


At your dealer or write: 
American Scientific 
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You can help Increase Livestock Profits 
in the face of lower prices and higher costs 


ITH costs rising and market 
prices edging downward, live- 
stock raisers are finding themselves in 
a tight profit squeeze, The problem 


is how to maintain normal profits. 


Many farmers are finding the 
answer in Morton Trace Mineralized 
Salt. Kept before livestock every day, 
trace mineralized salt helps all classes 
of animals to get more out of their 
feed, This better feed conversion 
means less cost to feed, fatten and 
finish, Here's why... 


Morton Trace Mineralized Salt 


supplies the chlorine and sodium of 
salt so vital to efficient digestion and 
assimilation of proteins, fats and 


carbohydrates, It also supplies the 


trace minerals which influence and 
control the enzyme, vitamin and hor- 


mone functions — those basic activi 


ties of life that convert feed into 


nutrients and, in turn, build nutrients 


Fed MORTON TRACI 
MINERALIZED SALT 
livestock healthier, 
thriftier frames are 
bigger more mus 
cle tissue 


are 
Their 


tf caery 


With Morton's Trace Min 
eralized Salt, animals gain 
weight faster, with less ime 
between weaning and mar 
ket. They grade out better, 


make more protit 





MORTON 7rce Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


into meat, milk and wool. 


When functioning properly, these 
activities help livestock get more 
value from the grains, grasses and 
forages you feed them, Moreover, 
scientific tests show that fast-growing 
animals and high-producing animals 
convert a greater percentage of the 
nutrients in feed into meat and milk. 
They maintain themselves more effi- 
ciently, produce healthier young . . . 
are more profitable, It costs only a 
few cents more per animal per year 
to give them the extra benefits of 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt, 

These are the reasons why it will 
pay you to build your mineral feed- 
ing program around Morton's Free 
Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. Your 
dealer has Morton's T. M. Salt in 
stock, Ask for it by name — feed it 
free choice for bigger livestock gains 


and lower feeding costs, 


By controlling and stimulat- 

ing the vitamin, enzyme and 
hormone functions, trace 
minerals help livestock get 7 
more value from proteins, 
grasses and forage 


omg 


The trace minerals are vital 


ao 
-«<) 


to reproduction » ++ © pro- " 
venting breeding failure. * 
Young are more vigorous, Py 
healthier. Mother animals of 


produce more milk. 








FREE 


inimals 
Morton 
Chicago 90, Illinois, 





for Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


This 32-page booklet gives 
you complete facts on feeding salt 
and trace minerals to all classes of 
Mailed Free and postpaid, 


Sale Co. P. O. Box 





781i, 
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Prepare For The Big Event 


by R. H. 


VERY livestock producer is 
thrilled over a new birth — a 

new life in the flock or herd. 

The swine grower is no exception 
where in his business the little fel- 


lows come by the half dozen or 
more. But it isn’t the number born 
that makes for profit — it’s the 
number raised 

The few days before, during, and 
after farrowing make up the most 
important management period of 
the entire hog business It's the 


care given at this time that largely 
determines the number of pigs that 
will be raised. Let’s check a few 
simple procedures that will usually 
pay dividends 
Feeding before — 
amount of bran to 


Add an 
the regular 


equal 
ra- 


tion but don't reduce the quantity 
of feed fed. Limiting the feed has 
been shown to cause hypoglycemia 
(low blood sugar) in the pigs. Con- 
siderable udder trouble can be 
avoided by having the brood sow 


in a mildly laxative condition at the 
time of farrowing 

Penning before — Accurate breed- 
ing dates are necessary to insure 
getting the sow into the farrowing 
pen at the right time. She should 
be penned about three days prior 
to farrowing to accustom her to the 


pen and to confinement. It is nat- 
ural for animals to give birth to 
their young away from disturbance 


and they often become restless and 
irritable if confined to a small space 
shortly before the “arrival.” As 
long as farrowing isn’t in the im- 
mediate offing, the sow should be 
turned out for exercise each day. 
Be in attendance — Remember 
that there is considerable feed and 
labor invested before farrowing and 
all may be lost by not spending a 


few extra hours in the farrowing 
house when the litter arrives. Each 
pig has a value of about five dol- 
lars at birth and many a “five 


spot" can be saved by being present 
to rescue the pig smothered in mem- 
branes, to get the weak pig started 
nursing, to place the shivering pig 
under the heat, and to remove the 
litter from the restless and irritable 
sow Furthermore, it’s important 
to know the length of “labor period” 
for the sow having trouble with 
farrowing in order to call the vet- 
erinarian before it’s too late. 

Heat for sow and litter — The 
newborn pig is a delicate creature 
—severe chilling usually means 
death. Temperatures of 80°—85° F. 
(as can be provided by a heat 
lamp) are essential for the first day 
or two. However, placing the heat 
lamp less than 28” from the floor 
may cause skin burn. A warm barn, 
or a heaf lamp over the sow at the 
time of farrow when she is sick and 


Grummer 


feverish helps avoid future compli- 
cations. 

The large litter — When there 
are more pigs than “dinner plates” 
the litter should be cut back to the 
number the sow can accommodate. 
Extra pigs cause fighting and squeal- 
ing which in turn make the sow 
nervous. A nervous, restless sow is 
not a good mother. Pigs can be 
successfully transferred to other 
sows having small litters as long as 
the age difference doesn't exceed 
two or three days. Milk substitutes 
may be used to good advantage for 
the extra pigs and orphan litters if 
they have had the colostrum or first 
milk. 

Sows without milk — A sow may 


not be producing milk or she may 
not be letting it down. The latter 
usually occurs immediately after 
farrow. A hormone is_ responsible 
for the let-down of milk and the 
same hormone induces “labor” at 
farrowing. Sows that farrow over 
a long period of time have often 
been observed to hold their milk, 
suggesting that the supply of hor- 


mone is at least 
hausted. An injection of 
(veterinarians usually have it) 
be of considerable help. 

There are many reasons for sows 
not producing milk, but probably 
the most common one 1s inflamma- 
tion and “caking” of the udder—a 
condition that results from consti- 
pation and prolonged fever follow- 
ing farrowing. Massaging and hot 
packs on the udder and exercise and 
laxatives for the sow if done in time 
will aid recovery. Supplemental 
milk should be given the pigs until 
the sow returns to her milk. Ud- 
ders should be checked daily for in- 
flammation and swelling during the 
first week of lactation for early de- 
tection of trouble. 

Feeding after — The biggest jobs 
after farrowing are to get the sow’s 
temperature back to normal, to 
keep her in a laxative condition, 
and to get her back on feed. These 
can best be accomplished by start- 
ing with a very thin warm bran 
swill the first 24 hours. Then grad- 
ually increase the amount and rich- 
ness of the ration so as to have the 
sow on full feed by the fifth day. 
As much as possible avoid using 
large amounts of heating feeds such 
as corn or wheat for the first few 
days. 

Farrowing crates — The farrow- 
ing crate or stall can be a real aid 
in saving pigs but they do not com- 
pletely replace the caretaker. Less 
time needs to be spent in the hog 
barn where these devices are used 
but periodic checkups during the 
night are necessary to raise that 
extra pig or two per litter. 


temporarily ex- 
hormone 
may 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘help 


wanted"’ and ‘‘positions wanted"’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. 
Green Bay, "y 
2. care Hoard'’s Dairyman, 
Count each initial or group of figures as a word. 
Copy must reach us tour weeks ahead of date of issue. 
Send order to HOAROD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


Route 13, 
“BOX 


address. ‘J. W. Foley, 
advertisements must be signed: 
count as 8 additional words. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


Count 
is idered as eight words. Blind 





Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
SEND CASH OR 
NEW ADVER- 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 








FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and 


Guernsey heilers Can furnish springer cows 
and heifers. Write or phone C. A. PAULSON 
AND SON, Neiileville, Wisconin. 12-* 


HOLSTEIN cows and heifers 
tion TESS LATHROP, Dundee ° 
PIPER Bros. Farm—-Purebred and grade Hol- 
ns, pro pedigrees and health. 

‘ ality Holsteins, 


50 years same loca- 
Il “ 





Let us que you prices on q 
Phone 7 Watertown, Wisconsin 5-* 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
for forty Large of choice Hol- 
ond first calf heifers, tresh and close 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang’s test 
ed In carload r truckload lots KENYON 
BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illinois. Phone bigia 
1818 1-* 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
i Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
s and firat calf heifers We ship on orders 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-° 
WISCONSIN blue ribbon high-production Hol 

t inated against shipping fe 
ver Hang's and TB tested Production § rec- 
rds. Health shee WALTER LEMMAN, Wa- 
t wt W iaco 
HOLSTEIN 
i. Vaccinated for 
shipped 
our price MIDWESI 
FARM, Box 2622, Weat Allis 
REGISTERED flolstein calves 
gh producing dams 
cap Standout For 
write YARNELL'S 
Columbus, Indiana 
GUARANTEED Registered 


calves; Holsteins 


years selection 


stein cows 


ein heifer Vac 





Wisconsin's fines 
shipping fever. Fully te 
anywhere Save 4 k 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Wisconsin 
bull from tested 
Sired by Carnation Mad- 
information 
Route 1, 
4.* 


calves 


! Well start- 
T ted 





Any quantity 
first 


pictures and 


MILK FARM 


dairy 
Swiss 


Wisconsin 
Guernseys, Brown 
available in any quantity. Healthy, typy and 
ship. No milk required. T.B. and 
Vaccinated against shipping fe- 
for free folder. Visit us. Call us. 
& SONS, Watertown 5, 

1-24 
heifers, all ages. 


ready to 
Bang's tested 
ver Write 
J. M. MePARLAND 
Wisconsin 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein 
Reasonable -tested WALLOCH & LYNCH, 
Sugar Creek Farm Elkhorn Wisconsin 
R R 1 4." 
HOLSTEIN «pringer cows and 
earlings rom our herd or shipped direct 
from Wisconsin MALABAR FARM Box 
2155, Wichita Falls, Texas 1 
REGISTERED Ilolstein heifers and calves, also 
cows “ STRAUSS Route 4 Watertown 
Wisconsin 2 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heilere to [res 


heifers Also 





{ us know your 
BOTTEMA 


20-* 


! all breeds le 
needs We supply them. 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266 

MILKING, springing cows many calf- 


fowe 


and heifers 





hood vaccinated; artificially bred; shipping fe 
ver vaccinated; TH-Bang’s tested; CUD ship 
ments by truck Sorry, no calves KLEIN S 
DAIRYLAND ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wis 
consin. Telephone 3700 6-* 
FARMERS attention Holstein and Cuernsey 
heifers 300 pounds and up, also springing 








heifers We have on hand at most times 200 to 
300 head to pick from Come here and save 
time and expense LINK BROTHERS, INC., 
Minong, Wisconsin. 19-* 
LARGE § selection { Holstein and (Guernsey 
springer heilers also younger heilers and 
young springer cows CHESTER FROBERG 
Valparaiso, lodiana 17-* 
REGISTERED IHilolstein calves D. L. CAVEY 
hikhort Wisconsin ll 
HOLSTEINS and ‘Ciuernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang'’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SUN (rand Hotel for Dairy Cattle blgin, 
Illinows Hote sccomMmoedations bhetablished 
1918 Also good selection at Claremore, Okla., 
Branch——Phone: Claremore 116. 15-* 
REGISTERED <inernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
AYRSHIRES—One or « carload of cows or heil- 
ers, sired by Alta Crest Peacemaker. Fully ac- 
credited. R.O.P. tested—Vaccinated. CAIRN- 
CROFT FARMS, R.R. $1, Cainaville, Ont., 
Canada 4-2 
LIVESTOCK WANTED 
§N market for about 35 head Guernsey calves 
Must be pure bred, out of high production 
cows. Not more than four months old. Buyer 
will vaccinate heifers BOX 79, care Hoard's 


Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 





tag for horns and neck Write for tolder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 16-° 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





TESTING—Milk tests via mail—production ree- 
ords Case, tiny bottles furnished. FINAN 
LABORATORY, Danville, Ohio 4-4 

ARTIFICIAL insemination Automatic breeding 
gun. Requires no technical training. Uncondi 
tionally guaranteed Illustrated bulletin free 


BREEDERS EQUIPMENT CO 
Pennsylvania 20-* 
Largest, most 
Write for free catalog. NASCO 
Wisconsin. 1-* 


on request 


Flourtown 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment 
complete line 


Fort 


Atkinson, 





HORN weights, 80c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 ibe, Tattoo 
markers $4.75 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary inetruments supplies eerume reme- 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman, 
Write for free catalog BREEDERS SUPPLY 
©CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 18-* 

SPIDER in cows teats! Use Gordon's Teat Solu- 
tion. Good for spiders on ends or up in teats 
Guaranteed. Postpaid $1 .0¢ w. ©. INNERST, 
Cortland, New York 24-apl 





FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 





burlap feed bags Write for our quotations. 
THE DAYTON BA‘ AND BURLAP COM 
PANY, Dayton, Ohi i-* 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DOUGLAS County, Wisconsin, improved and un- 


improved farm lands for sale. I you 





are look- 


ing for good land for farming at a low price 
come to Douglas County Wisconsin. Fertile 
suil favorable climate, close markets at Su- 
perior and Duluatl low land prices to the am 
bitious farmer interested in grassland farming 





and milk production, or in raising beef cattle, 
sheep and poultry or in truck gardening. Lake 
Superior assures cool summers, moderate win- 
tere aod reduces’ froat period minimizes 
droughts and excessive rainfall (iood schools, 
excellent highways, fine outdoor recreational 
opportunities County owned and privately 
owned improved and unimproved tracts avail- 
able Write for information and circular 
MANLY SHARP, County Agent, Court House, 
Superior Wisconsin 2-* 
FARMS tor sale in the “Sunny South Perma 
nent year round pastures are being rapidly de 
veloped in South Carolina and land suitable 


for permanent pastures is still cheap in pro- 




















portion to production You can let the cat 
tle gather their own feed and save the cost of 
labor for harvesting and feeding Mild eli 
mate, rainfall average 45 inches If you are 
interested in good farm lands of this type 
see or contact BRADIUAM REALTY COM 
PANY Realtors P. ©. Box 430, Sumter 
South Carolina Phone 48 We apecialize in 
farm lands, small and large tracts 2-5 

MODERN Wisconsin farm homes near twin 
Cities Beautiful lake region. $75 per acre 
and uy Terms. BAKER ZZ-23, St. Croix 
Falla, Wisconsin 

FOR Sale hoice 80 acre Wisconsin farm. Base 
ment barn, silo, tully modern house, $9,000 
Lower Wiscor und Minnesota farm bargains 
any size Cou apruce and cedar timber 
BRAUN, Broker, 114 Bast Arndt Street, Pond 
du Lac, Wisconsin 

SOUTHERN California dairy farm. Fxcellent all 
year permanent pasture, Grade A barn, 4 bed 
room house Buildings surrounded by walnut 
trees. NEIL McPHERSON, Chino, California 

OREGON farms and ranches in ir mild Wille 
mette Valley. Send 25c¢ for our illustrated cata 
log KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 2-* 

NEW Strout Catalog. Just out! Farms, homes 
auto courts, businesses Sl states coast-to- 
coast Green cover, over 3200 bargains de 
scribed. Mailed free. World's largest. 53 years 
service STROUT REALTY, 7-T South Dear 
born St Chicago 3, Dlinois 3-4 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 

steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 


ments. STANDARD 
Air, Maryland 
CE Grip snow tread tires 
710x15, 2 for $15.00; 650x1¢ 760a15, 2 tor 
$17.00 Send check or money rder 
BRIDGES TIRE SALES. Mansfield, Otto 3.4 
METAL (iarages, storage. farm buildings. Per 
manent Fireproof $1.00 
square foot floor area. 36 months to pay. Free 
folder BRIDGES INDUSTRIES. Mansfield 
Ohio 3.4 
MILK Coolers, Steinhorst Heavy 
duty 1952 Direct from the factory at 
tremendous savings they Complete 
with condensing unit Ready to install. 3 can 
$259.50; 4 can $268.50; 4 can in line 
$291.00. All prices t.o.b. factory. Write EMIL 
STEINHORST & SONS, INC Utica 3, New 
Vork 4.4 
FAMOUS K-S Rotary Scraper. Costs more 
than scrapers man and any 
builds-repairs terraces, 
tor cleaning feed lots. Loads. un- 
without stopping. Write for low 
CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 
3916 Mason 8t., Omaha, Nebraska 
Two carolads world’s finest 
spray outfits. Tremendous sav- 
ready to use. Lat aooher one 
5-row brass complete with leading make 
pump T-jet nozzles controls, accessories, 
Regular $140.06 Sale, $79.50 prepaid Lot 
number two, Deluxe 7-row steel boom 
with finest pump, push button selector valves, 
etc Regular $250.00 Sale $129.50 prepaid. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Cigantic 
sale hundreds tool equipment surplas items. 
Card for catalog BURDEN SALES COM- 
PANY, 931-H, Lincoln, Nebraska. 4-3 


HPQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
18-* 


60016. 670215, 





Easily erected 


Immersion-type 
models 
while laat! 


equare 


little 


most ueed One 


tractor filla washes 

dams. Ideal 
loads, spreads 
price, details 
COMPANY 

FACTORY 


row crop 
ings 


closeout 


weed 





Complet 
boom 


stainless 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


HELP WANTED 





TRACTOR parts at wholesale prices! Free 116- 
page tractor parts Blue Book. Lists thousands 
of parts for most makes of models of tractors 


and implements 
farm equipment 


Special savings on accessories, 
tools. All merchandise brand 








new Fully gnaranteed Farm Store with 
complete stocks in Pond du Lac Wisconsin 
For free catalog send posteard to TRACTOR 
SUPPLY COMPANY 2686 North Halsted, 
Chicago 14, Limited quantity available. Write 
today! 24 
WIRE Winder—Avoid barbed wire entangle 
ments ee a tractor powered wire winder 
Low cost —-free iterature MIDWEST WIR? 
Dept. 22. South St. Paul, Minnesota 2-° 
NEW Retter-Barne Books HKiest ways to build, 
Pemodel and equip farm | dings. Please en- 
close dime for ‘ ne LOUDEN Dept 
3, Fairfield. lowa 1.24 
GIGANTIC ‘iovernment surplus sale 70« sav- 
ings Engine ver plants compressors, 
pumps, chain saw eed sprayers, binoculars, 
tools Large illustrated catalog free SUR, 
PLUS CENTER, 858 0 St Lincoln, Ne 
braska 3-2 
NEW and used ra r parte 150 mode we 
ell cheap deacribe y rt need immediate 
quotation aAtisfaction guaragteed SURPLUS 
TRACTOR PARTS CORPORATION Fargo 
North Dakota 3-8 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
CROWN Barn Cleaner Owners—iennine repair 
parta for your cleaner now btainable exclu- 
sively from Louden. Order from your Louden 
dealer or end ! riptior and) = number f 
needed part t LOUDEN, Dept lil), Fairfield, 
lows 4.* 
HOMOGENIZER—Cherry Burrell, 1948, 125 gph., 








perfect, cheap. LIONBERGUER, Hermann, Mo, 
HAY AND BEDDING 
FOR Sale—Altaifa, clover and other grades hay, 
inspection allowed ART CALLARI HAY 
COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 24.* 
HAY—All kinds. Carloads only. Ask for our de- 
livered prices HARRY GATES Jackson 
Michigan 2-4 





POSITIONS WANTED 





CAPABLE working manager Experienced all 
phases herd and farm management. Married 
Agricultural college graduate. Excellent refer 
ences CLIF FOSKETT, Route 7, Omaha 4 
Nebraska Walnut 3522 

EXPERIENCED hand milker on test cows, Go 
anywhere. Prefer email dairy, would take full 
charge of dairy Very reliable, no drinking 
Write: BOX 82, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 4.2 

MANAGER. working berdeman on registered Hol 
stein farm Married 31 ' family Thor 
oughly experienced in raising production, feed 
ing testing swing andl artificial breeding 
BOX 83. care Hoard’s lairyma Fort Atkin 
aon Wisconeir 

EXPERIENCED, married herdeman desires posi- 
tion n Chicag milkated BOX 77 care 
lloard lairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

RESPONSIBLE man wi lifetime experience in 
farming, heel ettle, dai attle me, show 
ing and fitting (iraham tudent Ability to 
handle men machinery maintenance ot 
grounds and buildings Married “ family 
age 3 lesires position as working manager 
with A-l unit Central of north central pre 
ferred. BOX 88, care Hoard’« Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinaon, Wisconsin 

POSITION as herd manager desired by fully ex 
perienced married man with two childern, on 
progressive Holstein farm. Horn and raised on 
New England fart High school, vocational 
agriculture, and Graben hool graduate, Two 
years army service Two years ae testing « 
pervieor in D.ILI.A HAIR. and AR. ree 
orda Hight yeare experience with registered 
Holsteit calf rai K artificial breeding 
health and sanitation prograt fitting and 
handling for shows and sles, including two 
and a half years in charg ‘AR testing 
feeding and)» =healtt wit e of the best 


known Holstein herds in the East. Prefer per 


manence community t good achools per 
centage | addition t salary Available April 
15 after liapersal f herd here now em 
ployed References fron present and former 
employers Prefer t remain it the middle- 
Atlantic state BOX 87, care Hoard’s Dairy- 








man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED test cow milker for outstanding 
Illinois Holstein herd BOX 45, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin 24-* 
MARRIED ma for arge dairy farm tocated in 
Detroit area. Must be thoroughly experienced 
with feeding and general care f dairy cattle 
to take charge { modern dairy barn milking 
sixty reg ed Holsteins kxcellent working 
conditions salary and bonus with paid vaca- 
tions Modern ¢t bedroom house. Write full 
detailsa to BOX 44 are Hoard Dairyman 
Fort Atkinsor “ onait 24.* 
SINGLE men wit lairy, poultry, general farm 
experience Top farm wag Chance for train- 
ing and advanceme Excel t rking and 
living condit ‘ Steady year-r 1 work 
BOX are Hoard Dairyma Fort Atkir 
son, Wiseconeir 13.* 
MARRIED couple with emal!l family Wife to 
beard one single man, separate quarters, Must 
be able to machine and hand milk No out 
side work Herd of ft e-bred Jerseys Farm 
located in Connecti BOX 72 are Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wi neit 3.° 
WANTED baperienced 5 for g garden 
and orchard ibout | wre a 
chinery kxce nt } (ood “ee BOX 
61 care Hoard's | na Fort Atk on, 
Wisconsin 4.2 
WORKING manager for 4 core tein dairy 
farm in Cant Ohi ‘ ® experience age 
reference, number {f ct ren to fire letter 
DR. F. HM. STIRES, 240 2iet Bt N. W., 
Canton, Ohlo 








WANTED—-Single men to work with cows. Must 
be dependable and good milkers Excellent 
room and rd turnished. GREEN MEADOW 
FARMS, Elsie, Michigan 5-2 

WANTED—Two mer One men to operate «a 
modern dairy farm with 20 good purebred 
Holsteins. Must be in position to furnish some 
machinery One an to care for milking herd 
and raise purebred Holsteins Both are at 
tractive offers for a single of family man 
Write GIRTON FARMS, Millville, Pena 5-2 

WANTE Married man for steady employment 
on ern dairy farm near Ann Arbor, Mich 
igan Kaperienced with farm machinery and 
dairy cattle Wonderful opportunity for right 
man (iood salary and two-weeks paid vaca 
tion Modern house. Near city schools. Write 
previous experience to BOX 63, Care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 5." 

SINGLE man, not over filty years of age. Ma- 
chine and hand milker, experienced, with pure 
bred Jersey herd. Located Connecticut. Wages 
$175 month and board. No outside work, BOX 
65, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 5.* 

WANTED—An experienced farm machine and 
tractur operator, Must be able to do general 
repairing Very good room and beard tur 
nished Write for further tnformation., SI 
BUVYGAN COUNTY HOSPITAL PrP. oO Box 
649, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 5-2 

WANTED -Married man » dairy farm. Four 
t a e lig 4 milk furnished Near 
school, Give references in firet letter ORE 
HILI, FARM, Livingston, Wisconsin 3-2 

COUPLE Wanted-—Ages 30 to 50. Wite's duties 
ordinary cooking and housework n modern 
home Husband's duties working in milk and 
ice cream plant. Live in modern apartment 
Permanent Write, giving full particulars and 
if j ible nal t pictures. BOX 2551, Weeat 
Paim Hea Pieridae apl 

HELP anted 1 Large Certided Milk Farm 
(ood wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men 
Write for information WALKER GORDON 
LABORATORY OOMPANY Plainsbes New 
Jeraey 24-apl 

WANTED —Married herdsman ith clean habits 
to milk and care for herd of Jerseys produc 
ing Grade A milk. Modern house, good wages 





permanent job Laperience not necessary if 





willing to learn Locust LANE JERSEY 
FARM, Howe, Indiana 

MARRIED man, no small children, working son, 
large dairy farm tear Kenosha Wisconsin 
Must be experienced, modern living quarters 
heat, electricity, milk, eggs, meat furnished 
Permanent position $150 per month, lather 
$140 per month, working son. I drinking ai 
lowed Write CHRIS PASOIE 1460 Oly 
bourn Ave., OChieago 10 


HEROSMAN—-Manager to work with young farm 
er organizing 80 cow strictly commercial dairy 





Surge machines milking parior. Only capable 
reliable and suber men, first class Surge non 
strip operator Relerences. Wages §5,000.00 
year-—,cuse bonus, Farm on Route 22, NYC 
120 miles Also man to work in barn and 
outside-—-$150 «& month to start with room and 
beard i ANDURZLILWSKAI (Copak Palle 
New York 

WANTED Farm perintendent, responsible and 
able to take over and run a large herd of 
cattle on large farm of 600 acres in Southern 
Wisconsin Must be able t« andle men and 
be able ts iperintend the care of « large reg 
istered milking herd ‘ well a superviee the 
land and care of the il State fully experi 
ence training references alary ex pected 
married of single, et« HOX 86. care Hoard 's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 4-5 

WANTEDO-—-A farmer in Southern Wisconsin, sin 
gle or married. Ceneral farm work, No milk 
ing References required Number of yoare 
experience, training, habits, ete. BOX 65, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 4.5 

WANTED... Kxperienced cow man to care for and 
milk registered Holstein cows on official teat 
Barn work only No field work. Muat be able 
and efficient Outstanding Southern Wisconsin 
herd of 30 cows Mm first reply, give rete: 
ences ex perience last employer age ete 
BOX 84, care Hoard's lairyman Fort At 
kineaon, Wisconsin 4.5 

WANTED.Experienced married men for string 
of two times test cows aleo Ute time teat 
cuwe Registered Guernsey herd in Missouri 
Modern barns atd equipment, and ing con 
ditions Above average salaries and opportu 
Lilies fiive full parts lar : ys r exper 
ence, qualifications, and references in your firet 
letter BOX 89, care Hoard lhiryman, Fort 
Atkinesor Wiscor 4.2 

WANTED. Reliable mid-west dairyman to oper 
ate 200 acre farm with registered Jersey herd 
on ehare basis hacellent income possibilities 
for right ma State experience relerence 
family ia firet letter JOHN REEDATI Phil 
lips, Wisconsin 

HERODSMAN iwicea day = milking Maryland 
near Wilmington, Delaware. Excellent opportu 
nity 6 room, bath, home, N. f HALDWIN 
Route Middietuwn, Delaware 

ASSISTANT to owner in caring for large herd 
high-producing Holsteins Right man can ad 
vance rapidly to herdsman n ful charge f 
herd Write qualifications and references first 
letter to BOX 294 Jerseyville, Illinois 4.2 

WANTED Single man tor rh mn farm, Good 
food and lodging W rite ~» « MeC Ltt 
Manhattan, | 

WANTED — baperienced kman preferable be 
tween ages t 4 capable { supervising 
live k pera mu very large acale in 
volving breeding for horses and mules, Muat 
speak Bpania snd should hea ad prev . 
experience vilar line Work in mild climate 

eemi-tropical country Very tavorable living 

condition where large number of foreigners 
jaed in mnection wit arge eugar piantation 
project BOX 78, care Hoard's Dairymar 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconeir 








For More Special Opportunities 


Turn to Next Page 
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SILO- SEAL 


a7 uit BIE: lw —_ Mitt 


SILO-SEAL is a Buff-colored varnish 


with proven penetrating, pore-seal- 
ing qualities, made specially for con- 
ete, concrete stave and tile silos 
lined « ilined): or any type silo 
in which corn, grass or legume si- 
ime is stored, where acids come in 
contact with conerete. cement, mor- 
tar or plaster coat. It ls NOT a tar 
or asphalt product 
Write the manufacturer, SILO-SEAL, 


or dealer, STEWART CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, both at Longmont, Col- 
for illustrated descriptive 
with recommended quantity 
needed for all sizes and types of sl- 
los; also Price 


SILO-SEAL 


Colorado 


orado 
folder 


Longmont, 


Mojonmnicnr 

















300 Gallon 
Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler 
on Normen 
Stevenson 





Whether it's bucket milking of pipeline milking, 
@ Mojonnier Bulk Cooler in the milkhouse spells 
less labor, rapid cooling and high quolity milk. 
Mejonnier Bulk Coolers ore the last word in quelity 
construction. For example, outside shells ore stoin- 
less stee! for easy cleaning, leng life and 
eppecrance Made in ten sizes beginning with 60 
gollions. Bulletin 240 “The Bulk Cooling Stery” 
sent free on request 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. Dept. H.2, CHICAGO 44, ILL 


Get these FREE 


Milking Parlor Plans 


Before you build a milking parlor—~ 


















i any barn remodeling — get 

ler tested Milking Parlor 

I jen Milking Stalls are 

st any arrangement—han 

jy any numbe t ws. Easier 

\ to insta easier to keep clean 
Send | pecial FREE booklet of 
Milking pa plans and equipment 

ee how to handle cows 

with less labor. Write 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
422N. Court St., Fairfield, ta 





BA Surer, Sater... 
ON is GUARANTEED to ao oe 
the Rats and Mice on your 
or YOUR MONEY GACKI At yy 
Hardware, Feed, Grocery, Dept. " 
Stores, and Mail Order Houses 
4-cCOn CO Chicege 11 


d CON 


cur) 





inc 











SALESMEN WANTED 


HORSES 





following among feed or im- 
sell nationally 


' 
| SALESMEN 


plement 


with 


dealers. or tarmers, to 


advertised 52% liquid nitrogen fertilizer. 
hvery lesler or ftarmer « prospect Oppor- 
tunity for large and immediate earnings in 
protected territory Write immediately to 
Dept HD t 8. CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
OORP., P.O. Box 212, Columbus 9, Ohio. 2-5 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL large line of small farm s«pecialty equip- 

















nent Make easy money part- or full-time 
work. Old established, reputable company. Exe 
elusive territory. Write today! THE RHINE- 
HART ©O., 1143 Polk St., Fort Wayne, 7, 
Indiana 
AT LAST! Something new ant sensational in 
Everyday Cards, 21 for §1. Make extra money 
fast! Bhow satin, velour, metallic cards. Get 
orders easy Big line $1 assortments, scented 
stationery personal matches kiddie books, 
Imprints free Three $1 boxes on approval. 
PURO COMPANY, 2801 Locust, Dept. 392-B, 
mt. Loule 53, Missour 3-2 
FARM agents to sell vitamin preparations di- 
rect to the farm trade Special vitamin cone 
centrates for the dairy industry, poultry indus- 
try. and heg industry. Vitamin ls, all types 
and al potencies This is your pportunity 
to help your farm ftriends with their vitamia 
needs and still make excellent commissions 
for your sell Write teday as we are assign- 
ing territories rapidly State age, selling ex- 
perience if any and the territory desired. BOX 
90, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 4.4 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
GENUINE ‘‘(iro-Coated™ seed at money saving 
prices ““Gire-OCoated”"’ the greatest name in 
seeds. The Tested, recleaned, guaranteed seed 
that gives extra assurance of better stands, 
and bigger yields. Hardy alfalfa $18.90 bushel, 
Grimm §20.85, Sweet Clover §7 20, Red Clo- 
ver $22.20, Mo. 0-205 oats $4.95. Other cer- 
tified ate $1.85 Hybrid corn $5.25 Have 
scores of grasses and mixed seedings. Ladino, 
Birdetoot trefoil, barley, speltz, fodder crops, 
et 150 grades and varieties American 
Field Seed Company (formerly Chicago) now 
merged with Kerry fiet our big free consoli- 
dated catalog Samples and lowest direct 
prices Demand genuine Gro-Coated seed for 
extra crop insurance Write only to BERRY 
SEED COMPANY, Box 455, Clarinda, Ia 3-2 
MORE milk and beef per acre trom new hy- 
brid creeping Rhizoma alfalfa; improved pas- 
ture and hay grasses; James hulless oats di- 
rect from SAM BOBER & SONS, Box 751 W, 
Rapid City, So. Dakota Free catalog 1.4 
ALFALFA «seed $24.90 bushel, treight paid Per- 
fect seed 91 percent germination 99.25 percent 
pure, no noxious weeds, Hardy non-irrigated 
seed lirect from producer section Orders 
shipped day received Safe arrival guaranteed, 
Personal check or money order acceptable 
ALPALPA SERED MARKETING SERVICE 
Box 655 T, Salina, Kaneas 5.° 
MONTANA Allaifas and Clovers are the hardi- 
est grown seeds in the U 8 Plant Montana 
seed Uiie year at the lowest prices in years 
Write tor advanced price list MONTANA 
BEED COMPANY Bozeman, Montana 5-2 
HARDY recleaned Kansas alfalfa seed $17 70; 
Grimm $18.90; Sweet Clover §7.50. all per 
bushel. Buffalo and Ranger alfalfa Ladino, 
red clover, leepedeza, brome and many other 
seeds Save money-~-eend postal today for 
catalog samples and lowest direct to you 
prices Quick service, satisfaction guaranteed 
Serving growers for over 50 years JACK 
BOWMAN, Hox 656, Concordia, Kaneas 5.° 
CERTIFIED Branch cate JOHN MUGAN, Cas 
cade, Wisconsin 
PREE tarm seed samples and catalog. Medium 
clover $14.85, alfalfa §17.4( fancy Ranger 
alfalfa $24.60, certified hybrid seed corn, flats 
96.50, all per bushel. HALL ROBERTS’ SON, 
Postville, lowa 4.2 
BUY your Grimm and Cossack allalfa seed di- 
rect from the grower and know what you are 
getting. State tested. Write for samples and 
prices TRIANGLE HEREFORD RANCH, 
Cottonwood, South Dakota 4° 
CERTIFIED Clinton 59 seed oats. Germination 
97%. weight 56-57 Ibe. New 2-bu. bags, §1.75 
per bushel Special price truck lots. JAMES 
J. GORMAN, Wilmington, Illinois. Phone 4154 
ALFALFA and Clover Seed—Much lower priced 
than last year Ranger, Crimm, Ladak and 
Hardistan alfaifa— prices start at $18 bushel. 
Sweet clover $5.40 bu. uy Ladino clover §63. 
Imported Trefoil §66 No. | Bromus 26¢ Ib. 
Meadow Peseue 24 Most seeds Arasan treat- 
ed Write for complete list and free samples. 
Satisfaction guaranteed GRIMM ALFALFA 
ASSOCIATION, Pargo, North Kakota. 500 Co- 
operating growers 4.2 





FERTILIZERS 


ROCK Phoaphate, highest Idaho 


and Florida powdered rock phosphate available 





test Tennessee 


for immediate and future delivery Quality 
guaranteed Request prices, literature. Dealers 
wanted KATON-MANN PHOSPHATE OCOM- 
PANY, Joliet, Ilinois. 3-3 





GEESE 


Twelve chapters 10¢ 





Four va- 


GOOSE Booklet. 








rieties geese also ducks, guineas, pheasant, 
quail (iuaranteed Hatching eggs. Smal! in- 
cubators, wonderful hatching records. Large 
illustrated folder free GOSHEN POULTRY 
FARM, G-15, Goshen, Indiana 2-5 
RABBITS 
RAISE highly-profitable Angora and New Zea- 
land rabbits Particulars free WHITE'S 
RABBITRY Newark, Ohio 22-° 
MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits, 
Cash markets sup i Write today! ROCK. 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 45, Penn 1-8 








WANTED Registered draft-horse; mares. ABBEY 
OF GETHSEMANI, Trappist, Kentucky. 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa 18-* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Il). 5-* 

PUPS trom my imported registered Border Col- 
lies carry forward the great tradition of their 
famous predecessors Try one for your cattle 
work, and you will see what I mean. M. 8. 
PERROTT, R-4, Gentleman Road, Ottawa, Il 

REGISTERED Border Collie puppies, parents 
imported trom Scotland; mother, certified work- 
er DON ELDRIDGE, Crystal Michigan. 
Phone 35F11 4-2 

WORKING Korder Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed. McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-° 


AUCTIONEER 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL 
lowa 

LEARN § auctioneering Term soon. Write 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 
Linwood, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FILM SERVICE 











Collies 
HOWARD 





SCHOOLS 


Free catalog. 
Mason City, 
23-° 
for 
1204 
i-* 

















ONLY 25¢ for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from 
your roll or negative. (Trial Offer) 16-50c. 
Quick service Money-back guarantee WIL- 
LARD S8TUDIOS Box 3535T, Cleveland, 
Ohio 4.* 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FARMERS! You purchase the complete loose- 


Record only once; 
for life; every 
returns. Simple, 


leaf Badger Farm Business 
holds important § transactions 
record needed for income tax 
illustrated, cash, accrual basis $3.00 Post- 
paid; inspection with refund guarantee. 
BADGER BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 Jackson, 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 22-° 
MAKE up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practi- 
cal Nurse Learn quickly at home Booklet 
free. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. 
F-2, Chicago, MIlinois 1-6 
MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil- 
dren's dresses Big selection adorable styles 
Low prices. Complete display free. Rush name. 
HARFORD Dept 1.2376 Cincinnati 25, 
Ohte 1-8 
MIDWEST guarantees prices. Your goose and 
duck feathers always bring highest prices 
when shipped to Midwest—-known throughout 
the country for dependability and prompt 
payment The following minimum prices are 
Guaranteed till March 1, 1953: new white 
goose, $2.50 per Ib.; new gray goose, $2.25; 
new white duck, $2.00; new colored duck, 
$1 90 Feathers must contain original down 
and be free from quills Goose and duck 
quills, 20¢ per ib Don't gamble—when you 


you know exactly what you're 
for your feathers as our prices 
used 


ship to Midwest 
going to receive 


are guaranteed Send samples of goose 
and duck feathers for quotation MIDWEST 
FEATHER ©O 1348 W. Cermak Rd., Chi- 
cago 8, Iilinvis 22-° 
YOUR leather jacket renovated expertly. Free cir- 


cular BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 50, Freeport, 
New York 3-° 
NYLON Hosiery Bargains; 6 pairs mill rejects 
$1.00, 3 pairs better grades $1.00. Postpaid 
when cash with order ALLEN HOSIERY Co., 
P. 0. BOX 349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee 3.2 
CHURCH §$ groups Raise funds easily! Free 


catalogue credit. Over 50 useful un- 
usual moneymakers BEB PRODUCTS, Dept. 
535. Oneonta, New York 3-8 
LADIES! Stop darning Men's nylon hose— 
guaranteed against holes for year or get sox free. 


HOLFAM 


Complete 


eox 


Asst. colors. 5 pairs for only $2.98 
oo 142.16, Sixty First Road, Flushing 67, 
New York 
QUILT pieces Tubtast prints, large pieces, fine 
quality, 2 pounds $1.25; sample package 25c 
WAYNE FOX, Pleasantville, New Jersey 4-2 
BOOKLET Tells about sawmills, tractors, mix- 
ers, 100 machines you can build Gives 
workshop tips galore—25c! KIMO, Box 
307-HD, New York 19 4-2 





Sale Announcements 


Mar. 9—Brown Swiss. Mid-West Brown 
Swiss Sale at Kenton, Ohio. Brown Swiss 
Sales Co., Sale Manager, Kenton, Ohio 

Mar. 21—-Seventh Annual Curtiss Candy 
Company Farms and Cooperative Breeders 
4-H and FFA Dairy Project Sale at St. 


Charlies, Illinois 

Mar. 30—Holsteins. 39th Anniversary 
Sale at Waukesha, Wisconsin. Baird & 
Darcey, Sale Managers, Waukesha and 
Watertown, Wisconsin 

Mar. 31-—-Holsteins. 39th Anniversary 
Sale at Watertown, Wisconsin. Baird 
Darcey, Sale Managers, Waukesha and 


Watertown, Wisconsin 

April 11—Jerseys. Bendale Jersey Dis- 
persal at Johnstown, Ohlo. Chester Folck 
& Sons, Sale Manager, Springfield, Ohio, 

April 11—Guernseys. Waukesha County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association's Annual 
Sale, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Lee Burling- 
ham, Secretary 

April 20—Guernseys. 
Sale at Nashville, Tennessee 
McL. Merriman & Sons, Inc 
agers, Sparks, Maryland 

Apri! 18 Ayrshires. Grand National 
Ayrshire Sale at Columbus, Ohio. Mid- 
American Ayrshires Sales, Sale Managers, 
Columbus, Ohio 

April 27—-Guernseys. 
St. Charles, Illinois. 


State 
Louis 
Man- 


Tennessee 
The 
Sale 


Midwest Sale at 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


| I've been eating my . 
head off lately it's } 
| been that hay the boss 
gives us . smells 
new mown and tastes 
every bit as good. 
All because he bought 
an American Dryer and 
dried our hay before 
the weather got to it. | 
Guess he's glad he got . 


SG tee Ve 


} it too, because he 
sure looks real } 
pleased when he gets 


the milk check, 


\ Signed bore 


FOR 
BETTER 
HAY 


Fa 


If you want good quality — every 
time on your farm, check on American 
Drying Equipment—you can hold that 
valuable protein in the hay instead of 
letting the sun and weather take it out 
. .. the difference can be as much as 


$20.00 a ton. 





American Drying Equipment is proht- 
able and useful the whole crop season. 
Dry hay and grain in the summer, and 
corn in the fall—you'll add profit to 
every crop 

Write for FREE INFORMATION TODAY 


sbmcutan 
CROP DRYING EQUIPMENT CO. 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 





Golden Years Opportunity 


Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 
edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
ed. Your high income days are not over 
. Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now open. Write today giv- 
ing past work experience and references to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Circulation Department 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
morshes. Efficient, willing, 
hoard working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond name of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
P. 0. Box 870 Davenport, ta. 





















1953 


FEBRUARY 25, 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 





Improved Stud Service 








An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 


desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings avaljlable in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cory 5411 





HOLSTEINS 





make MILK 
fom FORAGE 





Big-capacity registered Hol- 
steins convert home-grown 
hay, silage, and pasture into 
milk, 

That means less outgo for 
feed concentrates, more in- 
come from heavy milk pro- 
duction. 


. 
ie 
* 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N. 
OF AMERICA x Brattleboro, Vt. 


THERE'S A 
FUTURE WITH 


HOLSTEINS 











Send For Your FREE COPY of 
the February Issue of 


Carnation Milk Farm News 


The February issue of Carnation Milk 
Farm News is an issue of particular inter- 
est because it contains the story of Carna- 
tion Homestead Daisy Madcap, written by 
Merton Moore. Other items in this issue are 


1. A complete list of all animals 
from Carnation Milk Farms since the pre- 
vious of the News, including the Ear 
the name of its 
the name and address of the buyer 
2. A list of all 
records complet- 


sold 


issue 


Tag number of the animal 
sire, 


and 


ed at Carnation 
Milk Farms since 
the previous is 
sue, the Ear Tag 
number, name of 
the animal, age 
sire pounds of 


milk and pounds 
of fat. 

3. An article en- 
titled “What 
They Are Doing 
In Other Herds” 

by Leness Hal! 





4. An editorial 
that is of value 
“The Governor 
Madcaps Go Marching On.’ 


An up-to-date story of Governor, ‘‘Two 
More 1000-Pound-Fat Daughters For Gover- 
nor and ‘Carnation Governor Imperial 
Daughter Makes 1195 Pounds of Fat by 
Russell Pfeiffer 
6. A pedigree of the new 
Butterfat Producer, CARNATION 
STEAD DAISY MADCAP 
7. Interesting and hitherto unpublished pic- 
tures of ‘‘Daisy’’ and Hallrose Progressor 
(sire of her 8th calf she is now carrying), 
“‘Daisy’’ as she looks today; ‘“Three Tons 
of Wonderful Cows Carnation bull now 
making history Governor's latest 1000- 
Pound daughters, etc 
As long as they last, sent free upon request. 


Address: CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 


World Champion 
HOME- 


Dept. M.F.N., 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattie 1, Washington 











For Person-to-Person contact use 
Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads. 








Shore Holstein, Ltd. 


GLANWORTH, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Private and Public Sales 


COMING AUCTION SALES 
WED., MAR, 4—1:30 P. M.— 
P. B. Holsteins 
18—1:30 P. M.— 
P. 8. Jerseys 
MAR. 24—1:30 P. M.— 
P. B. Holsteins 
FRIDAY, APRIL 24 —— P. B. Holsteins 


WED., MAR. 


TUES., 


Sales at the Glanworth Sales Arena, 2 
miles south of Glonworth. 





BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


HOLSTEIN - GUERNSEY ~- BROWN Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS—ALL Aces 
Registered end Non-reyistered 
We nave 200 to 500 bead os 
pand et al) times Come bere 
end make yout own selection. a 
Or we wilt Gi cour erder op 
direction from you end de 
tiver C.0.0. om your app 
sod Rang’s free, scoom nied by bealth certid- 
cates Delivered im truckioad ote to yout farm, 
our own trucks, by experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR, 


RT. 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
PHONE 27F3 


T.B. 














HOLSTEINS _ GUERNSEYS 


Large selection ng. close-up heavy rod icing 
gh-¢ la cows and ring heifers 
Ava ‘ r-t | Choicest quality at 
reas ‘ P daily sales in our 
eaned id ed at T.B. and State 
Labora Bang l j mat Call iv 
cinated Pr aq i i t obliga Buy 
‘ fid fr or lest established 
icensed and Bonded Distributors. Lb. F. BROWN 
& COMPANY, 3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio Phone: Kirby 5041. Estab- 
lished 1849 





STOFFELL 
, STYLEMASTER 
CHAMPION 








HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple bicod tines. Selected from the best 
herds in the estate of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
conein 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in epringing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots, We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—''Quality 
at the lowest prices possible 

Services—-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition--can handle orders for truck 
or carloads Telephone 53644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write tor information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 








Stoftell Stylemaster Champion 


1 — P { Stoffell Stylemaster 
Cham bor August 28, 1952. He isa 
t r senior 
ed by Cedar 





Pa Ormeby, who as a year old 

a re rd of 680.4 Ibs, tat and 18.912 

k Stof | Stylemaster Champion 

} t ‘ tv ened pr pores 
in ¥ rt For pr d pedigree writ 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Rovte 12 Knoxville, Tenn. 























HERE'S THE “BULL” YOU ARE 
WAITING FOR! 


FOR SALE 10 registered 
from 3 weeks to 18 months old 


ranging 
Rag 


bulls 
Sires 


Apple and Curtiss Candy lines. Dams: Some 
from Carnation line. All came from North 
ern Lilinois and Wisconsin. See these at 
once MOUNTAINVIEW FARM, one-half 
mile south, one-fourth mile west of FT 
LUPTON, COLORADO. 





90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 
Write or Phone 

BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


BUY U.S. 





DEFENSE BONDS | 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 


or a carload Let us ante you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 


Free fieldman's services 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieidman 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








When thinking of Uniform High Productfon and 


Type, your Wisconsin institution a isteine speak 
for themeelve Hiome bred and ‘ y in 
tensified linebreeding of 37t) and S POM \ few 
of the great sires bred by sand ¢ names 
ire synonyir with the beat in type nd prod 

t mn are 


WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD 
WISCONSIN IDEAL 
WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE 
SOWISCOL B. 8. CREATOR 

Son 
ir? 
rid 


sires are 
gi t the 


snd grandsons of these great 
n ¢ erds and in the best herds thr 
When in need of a herd sire, 
write for our latest bull list. 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. 
Public Weltare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 








° 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fleldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 
RICH, Secretary. 


Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 








PPB LLL 
If in need of good dairy cows, selected 
a ym Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
opulated Holstein territory rite FRANCIS 
DAR REY 
Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 
_—— www www wr wee = 














Is your subscription running out? 








**Exceiient’’ 


Pabst Roamer 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


sir Ads iral Burke 
high pr tion and go 
On matur 
. shows ' 
aire of 850 milk, 3 
ase n 47 f 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write for pedigrees and terms 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 
Lad ra 
1 type i t 
2X%-505 a ‘ 
n 04 da aug 
at. Rega 
1 ilk, 4 





Excellent 
Sire 


Pabst Regal 
Gold Medal Proven 


203 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


f HE re looking for cows or heifers come 

Jodge County where good Holsteins are 
first-handed and save 
250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on ha at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 


Buy them 
We have 


retsen 
expenses 


Phone 4933 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sates and feldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A, 
test and more than 530,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
353 W. Johnson &t., Madison, Wiseonsin 
Office Phone Dial 6.0613 Residence Dial 3-5534 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Top quality 
bred for type 





Holstein heifers and young cows, 
and production. Also select, serv- 
leeable registered bulls. Can tarnish competent, 
insured transportation. Free fieldman service 
Direct inquiries te: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 





tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE © 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis, 
Phone: 599 day or night 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland, Kight coun. 
ties itt ver 400 purebred breeders. Choice pure 
bred and grades, aleo good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 


GQ. J. STANCHFIELD, 
Wis. Phone 7545. 


Write 
Fond du Lac, 


Fieldman Service 
136', Sixth St., 














MEDSKER EMMETT SAM ET103 


We offer an excepti ul prospective herd sire 
wi mater ‘ ret i r present junior 
herd sire Iie wa bet ro 6-28-52 
The dar f Sam was a wonderful brood and 
milk She produced a calf and a cred 
itable ¢ rd every year with a record of $21 
It and i l f milk She has two 
tu re is up 5 be. as 2 year 
re increased fat 115 Ihe. in his 
! y ar a! atin 





pedigres 


MEDSKER FARMS 


Sullivan, Indiana 














LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 
selection of bull calves, up to ten 
Re 


Offer a choice 


months sired by our great young sire, L 

gal Pearl, « 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal. fr a 757-0 2s. Excellent cow of rict 
Ormsby breeding. Uame are all A.R, cows with 
2x records trom 400 Ibe. ae junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 6! i * mature cows, Several from 4% 
dams. Send tor pedigrees and descriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK Nerthfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


FRANK LUHRS daiky cow marker 


We heave « targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


Breeding stock of beth sexes from a high produc- 
ir ‘ herd for sale. Grades and purebreds of all ages 

ible, Write or come to the farm, HAW- 
THORN. MELLODY FARMS, Libertyville, iMinois, 











Le Salle 1456 











WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! 


These bulls are sired by Green Meadow Constellation (plus 


type and high record dams. 


proof 1912 fat and sire of many show winners), 


From calves to serv- 
ice age out of good 


Green Meadow Miracle (son of Vale 


out of the Ex. twice 10007 2x “May") and Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal out of a 


749 VG daugh. of Burke). 
pedigrees, or come ond see us. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


These bulls are priced to sell. 
Visitors always welcome. 


Write NOW for price and 


Elsie, Michigan 





“GENERAL JULE" IS READY for SERVICE 


His All-Missouri sire has an Excellent and a Very Good maternal! sister with 561 and 534 
of fat, on 2X, HIR, as two year olds 

His Very Good dam has 4 Excellent, paternal sisters and made 513 of fat, on 2X, in 305 
days, as a Junior 4 year old, with a 4% test. 


He's priced right to sell 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


For pedigree, price, ete., Write 


Hannibal, Missouri 





A GOOD YOUNGSTER 


A Mar. 192 son of Willow Springs Cres- 
cent Prince from a V.G. high record daugh- 
ter of Pabst Roamer. Black and looks good, 
Write today or come and see him 


HICKORY CREEK FARMS McHenry, Hil. 











EUREKA FARMS OFFER 


BABY BULLS red t r Carnation Plunderer 
These ca P { g 7 Carnation 
} ’ ‘ DLA esting «# 1917 
(nur 1 t the breeding that will 
Ifa " r ae . 
C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Illinois 
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o D. A. Morrow. Ir.. and his youngest son look over the profitable Guernsey herd 
bred at Hillside Farm, Tyrone, Penna 





i 


this farmer 


ing and successful Guernsey business 


More ¢! 


nKeaist 


| THE 


Send FREE information listed above to: 


Name 


Address 


° Here’ 


of the Registered Guernsey sires used by 





CLIP! FILL OUT! MAIL TODAY! 


3023 Main St., 








om~, ——_ eee Se Srey meee 


co e wr 
rare 


TA 






s a profitable daughter of one 


} 


breeder to build his fascinat- 


per cow per year, now averaged at Hillside Farm, almost 
doubles the bucterfat averaged by the foundation stock. Improvement 
is due to an intensive, long-range breeding prograni carried out by 
the Morrows. Much of today’s fine production record is attributed 
to a Guernsey heifer purchased in 1917, and her 43 female descend- 
ants sited by registered Guernsey bulls. 


This herd has been the Aighest averaging Guernsey herd 
in Pennsylvania in 10 out of the past 14 years in its class, and Aighes 
over all breeds in 5 of the past 14 years. (14-year herd average: 9,90¢ 
Ibs. milk, 507 Ibs. fat.) 


This top Guernsey production means PROFIT. Guernseys 
ufilize grass and other home-grown roughages — thus returning High 
Income Over Feed Cost. 


produce and pay at Hillside Farm! 


For success stories about other profitable herds, read 
The Guernsey Breeders’ Journal regularly! 


<— 1 success with GUERNSEYS 


Leading breeders give facts about 
their own Guernsey profits. 






2 28-PAGE GUERNSEY BOOKLET 


Valuable information about 
America's fastest-growing breed. 


3 NATIONAL GUERNSEY DIRECTORY 


Listing breeders with founda- 
tion stock for sale. 





AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Peterborough, N. H. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


To dissolve a partnership we have bought 
out our partner's interest in the HOL-BART 
herd We will now be known as ELDO- 
NON HERD. We are now reducing the size 
of the herd. 

OFFERING 60 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
FEMALES AT PRIVATE TREATY 
Springing and Fresh cows, Springing, Bred 
and Open heifers. Also choice heifer calves. 
Herd Ave. over 4602 Fat on 2X. Best of 
Breeding. 


Visit Us — We Will Sell One or Sixty 


ELDONON LFRD 


(AT HOL-BART FARM) 
TB Accredited — Calfhood Vaccinated 
Donald W. Johnson, Owner, 
Bartlett, Ill. (Near Elgin, Ml.) 


Herd Sire For Sale 


Here is an opportunity to own an outstanding 
Holstein bull Osboerndate Young Lochinvar. Sire 
Montvie Lochinvar, whose half interest sold for 








$19,000 Dam—dsborndale Mise May Ormeby 
Our herd already has 42 of Lochinvar's daughters 
and, consequently. we must use our other bulls 
Lochinvar is nine years old and vigorous. The first 


$1,000.00 gets him. Write or wire, quickly. Lt. 
Colonel Edwin M. Hadley, Owner of 


AMERICAN LIBERTY FARMS 
BELVIDERE ILLINOIS 








You can now breed 
POLLED HOLSTEINS hornless Registered 
Holeteins by using one of our polled bulls on your 
cows. Nothing is changed but the horns 
THE GARONER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, tt. 








GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—BULL 


bern August, 1952. Materna! sister made 
12050—-617 305C Sr2. Dam made 9465—425 
Sr2 305C 2x, has desirably proven full 
brother and son. From a great cow fam- 
ily. Sire also very desirably proven. Also 
a few choice hetfers all ages. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats 





New York 





HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


A tew good herd sire orespecte sired by Wood. 


acres Royal Dairymar Douglaston Pr 

Royal and out of Rocki aa am Re ect 627 Ibs 
fat 3-yvear-old and McDonald Farn ‘ tig? Dairy 
man (sire. the famous McDonald Fa arms Hightime 
and out of Western Glow Royal Levity 12.268-664 
Jr. 3, 14,107-769 4 yre also Look t Vail ey Lev 
ity Victor (sire. Curties Candy Levity Hero; dam 
Virginia Fairy Queen 723 Ibs. fat 9 yrs (ion 
indi penile Sorted Sp persistent pons tior and 
priced to sell quickly. Buy yo ext sire now and 


save money A card will bring details. 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire’? We have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














_ CAUMSETT BROADCASTER 


Six Daughters, aver- 
age Jr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
erage 14,6322 Milk, 
642 BF. 365 Days 
A.R. Six Dams, aver- 
age dr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
erage 8.8972 Milk, 
5032 B.F., 365 Days, 
A.R. Increase 4,735¢ Milk, 1612 B.F. 
Highest proof on the highest 2 year old 
heifers of any bull of any breed in the his- 
tory of dairy cattle anywhere in the world. 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner, C. R. STROUD, Maer., 
JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Associate Mer. 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dams from good cow families; also out 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding 
If interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires. 


BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, tilinois 











Box 552 





You deserve the best, and we 
make it possible with a Brandtjen 
bred bull. 


Due to limites J space, we have available a choice 
tanding registered Guernsey bull 
ages at clearance prices Excellent 
Pedigree and particu 





selection 
calves of all 
sire and dam background 
lars furnished on request 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv 
lee to buyers ia free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering Select Guernsey Bull Calves up to 8 
mo Sired by Flying Horse Flutes Phil Dam 


has 12.478 M, 758 F Jr. 2 His three near- 
est dams records average &50 F Dames of these 
b . bre daughters ‘ he great proved high 
production Sire Flying Horse Masters Royal 
With r rds up to over 550 Fat as 2 lds 
305-2X-Farm care The Right Kind ‘at The 


ae Price. 


Sale Write 


fe , For 
Gnanove FARMS Wrig 


Good Dairy Cattle Fer Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 


r come to 
wi 








cows and foundation pure 
bredsa. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers 


Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 





fering for sale sons of ir herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 ¢t 926 fat 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 


information 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will ¢ you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otto C. Kline, Secretary 


GUERNSEYS 
FROM WAUKESHA COUNTY, WIS. 


We have sold seed stock all over the world. We 
can furnish you NOW top cattle of all ages 
grades or purebreds—T.B. and Bang's tested 
Write me your wants and I will give you de 
tails by return mail. If you canvot come I will 
personally make the selection for you Lee |. 
Burlingham, Sec. and Fieldman, WAUKESHA 
COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Waukesha, Wisconsin 















OFFERING an Outstanding YOUNG BULL, 
dropped 8-20-51. He is of EXCELLENT type and 
old enough for immediate service. Dam has 12787 
577-Jr2 and sold for $2650 in 1952 Franchester 
Sale. Sire's dam has 19970-1006-7yrt nd his 3 
nearest dames ave. 960 fat 


LOOKWELL FARMS, Elkhart, Ind., Route 3 





JERSEYS 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


Winner Of 
The High 
Production Herd Award 
In The Empire State 
507 Lbs. Fat 


Four Excellent Superior Sires Head The Herd. 
26 Excelients On The Farm. 
For The Gest te In Breeding Write U Write Us 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 




















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


We Will Seon Be Announcing Another High 
500 Lbs. Fat Herd Average. The Value To 
All Owners Of Brigham Greeding Will Sky- 
recket To A WNew High. Why Don't You 
Join The Brigham Production Family. 


Write Today ~ 


Brigha 


ST. ALBANS aay VERMONT 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 
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BILTMORE JERSEYS 


’ . 

We're Breeding Jerseys 
TO DO A JOB FOR YOU 
Production - Character - Type 
Show Ring Winners - We've Got Them 


Sens Of Twelve Sires To Choose From. 1,300 
Registered Jerseys On The Farm. Write Us 


Billmore Garms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 





MIAMI VALLEY 
JERSEYS 


Production—25 cows produced over 600 Ibs. 
fat during 1952, and they have an average 
score of 87.50%. 
Type—Every first prize heifer 
National Show was bred in 
Valley 

Attend our ANNUAL AUCTION Saturday, 


FEB. 28, 1953 
Springfield, Ohie, Fairgrounds 
Wire fer catalog to Chester Folck & Sons, 

Sale Managers 
Springfield, Ohio 


at the 1952 
the Miaml 





Phone 2-4358 








205 












PROFITS 


Most 4% milk with lowes? feed cost. 
Write for information about the breed. 


10 ‘Center St. Brandon, Vermont 


SSOCIATION 










are greater with 


AYRSHIRES 




















CLARK & PLUMMER JERSEY GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 





STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES 


Start the New Vear right by heading your herd 


with an outstanding Ayrehire bull. Write for 
pedigrees and prices of bull calves. STRATH- 
GLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 








Sut. CALF Come. APRIL 19, 1952. Imported 
DISPERSAL breing, heey rrmttinGne ote bet 
i have fiered in a year. Price t April lat, § 
RACINE, WIS. - , 14T You & J us a oe 
CINE, s SAT., MARCH 4 ENNIS JERSEY HERDS " Festus, Missouri 
At he 10 miles Weat 12:00 Noon. 60 NEAS 
Re stered Jersey Cattle 35 Cows 1 
pul ‘ "Peedastion Masente. 22 Meet & Gane mae Gnetes high grade Gomty one A moet Ng | heit 
H Club Heifers. 3 Herd B Observer ectiit kine BLES eee Re nd 
Ne “ I fe; Forward Vol. Observer Raleigh & Bryn | b oie ted Q . “tie m nthe if a “aie naiden 
es uae “al a, Soumemee See © ralt- | great dairy area CLAUDE THORNTON. Plain 
: : ‘ a View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo 
Sale f rd thru death of W. L.. Clark & farm 





as been Everythir r catal 


ag 
IVAN N. GATES, Saie taonaber, 


ale write 


NEED PRODUCTION? — TYPE? 


‘West 








Liberty, tows. Auctioneer Robt. Seitz, Mukwon- 
ago, Wis. Bull calf dropped Aug. 5, 1952 from Excellent 
Gold & Silver Medal cow with 7382 fat on twice 
PIXY FARM SINCE 1897 daily milking at 3 years of age. Both granddams 
Geld, Silver, & Medal of Merit cows, one Ex 
From a top cow family——the young bull we offer cellent, the other Very Good Sire of calf is 
from Pixy’s Baroness Cora, Very tiood, daughter former highest Tested Sire-——-19 daughters average 
of a 574 F. Tested Dam that has 2.240 F. in 4 | 726% tat 2x-305-M.E 
secutive lactations. The sire of Cor ! Delivered at Farmer's prices. 
ng large trong. he > mliking de 
write "Chas. Ss Kelly: Oevid RALPH E. COPE, JR. Langlois, Oregon 





bor f formation 
Kelly, Hudson, Wis. 


BRYN MAWR FARM Offers 





MR. W. F. EVANS 
Medicine Mound, Texas 


Bryn Mawr Spitfire, tattoo C29. dropped 1-22-'52 . a 
3 Star Bull. Sire iden Ow! Mermaid Prince, ¢ MR. CHESTER G. THOREEN 
Star, Very Good, proven sire, 912% tat plus. Dam Brule, Wisconsin 


Blonde Nina Very Good 8,419 


at 4 yre., 2x. Nina by Storrs 


mitk, 5022 fat, 


Blonde Spitfire, sen 


MR. & MRS. RAY WESTFALL 


Galesburg, Hlinois 


| More Recent Bull Sales to: 
| 
} 





ior superior sire. Write FRANK 6. ASTROTH, | Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 88.21% 
— ——— PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. Crawfordsville, lowa 


NATIONAL SALE 


AYRSHIRE 


One 
SELLING 75 


Cotumbus April 18 


REAL TORPS 














Ayrshire Heifers 
BRED or OPEN 


Now offering a few young fe- 
males of leading bloodlines. 
These are priced to sell as our 
barns are overcrowded. Here 
are real foundation females and 
priced within reach. Come and 
see them or write... 


LONG LANE FARMS, Marine City, Mich. 























MILKING HERD DISPERSAL 


AT THE FARM ON HWY. 346, SIX MILES EAST OF 


NASHUA, IOWA, WED., MAR. 18, 1953 


40 HEAD—Production Tested, Classified, Prize winning Jerseys—Standards, Design's Day- 
dreams. 20 cows mostly fresh or milking heavy with records from 400 to 600 pounds fat 
Five Bred Heifers, Five Heifer Calves suitable for 4H projects. Two outstanding Herd 
Sires, balance Baby Calves. T.B. and Bang’s Tested. 

Write for catalog te HAROLD R. MASSEE & SON, NASHUA, IOWA 













JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 


FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 


Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 









Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 






Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you get greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 














Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell, 


IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 


Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys. 





SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF REGISTERED JERSEYS” 


| 

; THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
| 1521 East Broad Street 

HD-5 Columbus 5, Ohio 

ae aa hciipndlicten 
Address — ee 
Postoffice dnntabeendinaieammenne —s 


NATIONAL SALE 


AYRSHIRE 


Columbus, Ohie 
SELLING 75 


— 


STORM CLOUD 
OF WINDROW 


Now Has 14 Oaughters 
Averaging 14,237 Lbs 
Fat. His 15 Classified 


April 16 
REAL TOPS 












Milk, 626 Lbs 
Daughters Av. .871. 
An Excetient daughter broke the Senior Two 
Year Old Record of all time with 18,181 
Lbs. 4% Milk. 

You Can't Go Wrong With A 
Get Yours On Order 


“Storm Cloud.'’ 
Write Today. 


WINDROW 


FARMS 








NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE 


Columbus, Ohio 
SELLING 75 


April 18, 1953 
MEAL TOPS 








AYRSHIRES 


Ayrshire b seven to twelve 
months, sire 1 by son of Neshaminy Preferred 
Write | ee and price J. Elsie Sweeney, 
BAN- TARA FARM, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


ill calves 





NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE 


er) 


Columbus 
SELLING 


April 18, 19 
REAL “TOPS 








REG. AYRSHIRE BULL 


Born 9-17-51 Sire 
Ex po. 


1949 Int. Dairy 

Dam's record 12¢ milk 4832 B. Pat 

id, Wr GREENFIELD FARMS, 
West Allis, Wis. 


yay n 


3300 5S. 76 St., 





NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE 
————S 


Coturrbus, Olio 
SELLING 75 


April 18. 1955 


REAL TOPS 








| Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Préduction, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven Indiana 





NATIONAL 


AYRSHIRE SALE 


Ohie, April 18 
SELLING 75 REAL 


Cotumbus 1953 


Tors 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 
HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Franklin, Indiana 





NATIONAL SALE CATALOGS FOR 
GRAND NATIONAL 


SALSL 
Sate 


AYRSHIRE 
Mid-American Ayrshire 
Washington Avenue 
TE) 


From 
8 North 
Columbus 15 

















BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 


Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 








Wis. 











THE MID-WEST 


Brown Swiss Sale 
60 HEAD 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1953 
KENTON, O., SALES PAVILION 


Choice Consignments From 
11 States 


Top animals from America’s best breed- 
ers——-Lee's Hill, Hycrest, Active Acres 
Judd’s Bridge, Jake Voegeli, Fred In- 
gold, Stephenson County Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Orangeville Farms and many 
others. The place to enrich your herd 
with the world's best Swiss bleod, A 
great number of these cattle are from 
accredited herds for T.B. and Bang’s 


For complete information and catalog 
write— 


BROWN SWISS SALES CO, 
CHARLES JOHNSON, KENTON, OHIO 














For Your Dairy Project Work 
Offspring You'll Be Proud Of 





7TH ANNUAL 


CURTISS CANDY 
COMPANY FARMS 
4-H and FFA 


Dairy 
Project Sale 


1 P. M. SAT., MAR. 21, 1953 


Fox River Valley Livestock Pavilion at 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Offering 80 outstanding project heif- 
ers in the Holstein, Guernsey, 
Brown Swiss and Ayrshire 
Breeds ...Curtiss-sired heifers from 
the finest farmer-breeder herds in 
the mid-west... carrying the inherit- 
well and to grow into 
dairy cows you want. 


Jersey, 
Dairy 


ance to show 
the profitable 


For Catalog, write: 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


Livestock Division Cary, tl. 















From Gutter to Spreader 





Chains Gears or Sprockets! 
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“Direct Delivery” AUTOMATIC BARN CLEANER 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING 


Jamesway’s new Direct Delivery action ends your barn cleaning drudgery 


forever! No matter what size 


herd or kind of building, famous Jamesway 


chainiess shuttle action takes the load from gutter to spreader in one con- 


tinuous, easy, push-pull action 


. moves it all the way without troublesome 


chains, gears or sprockets to break or wear out with heavy replacement cost. 
No corners to turn, either, with the new Direct Delivery cleaner. 


Easy to install THIS WINTER 


Fiawless operation is only part of the 
story. For the Jameaway Direct Delivery 
Cleaner is as casy to install as it is simple 
to service. And there are no elevator pits 
to dig or keep clean no expensive out- 
side installation work of any kind! Pat- 
ented and proved shuttle action simply 
extends right out to the spreader WITH- 
OUT chains no separate elevator 
equipment is needed. Takes all the work 
off your hands Does the job easily, 
quickly, thoroughly 


Cuts Chore Time 


Think of it! Jamesway automatic barn 
cleaning saves up to two hours of chore 
time every day saves tons of back 
breaking lifting. Shuttle action with fold 
ing paddies does the job in minutes 
scrapes gutters shining clean! 


Works For You Every Day of the Year 


Unlike other more expensive equipment a 
Jamesaway Direct Delivery barn cleaner 
works for you every day of the year 

not just a few days a season. Order yours 
now. Your Jameswag Dealer ia the man 
to see! 

















This new development on the Jameway Direct De- 


livery bar permits simple “elbow action” . . lets 
famous shuttle action push the toed ol! the wey to 
the spreoder 


Enjoy Time Savings NOW 


Don't wait for warm weather. A 
Direct Delivery is easy to install 
right in mid-winter tart saving 
time and drudgery now. Save on 
maintenance, too. Fewer parts, rug- 
ged construction assure years of 
trouble-free service Repair and 
replacement parts alone on a con- 
ventional cleaner can easily equal 
the entire cost of a new Jamesway 














Werld’s Largest Manufacturer of Barn, Poultry and Hog Equipment ... 
Barn Cleaners, Incubators, Ventilation and Mechanical Poultry Feeders 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept 


Please send me your new free book, 


saving equipment checked below 


[) Ventilation (€]) Water cups 


_ ———— > 


------ Jameswa 


oe. at = oe 
Mount Joy, Pa. los Angeles 63, Calif. 
HO-253-2, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
“Better Barns at Less Cost.” 


Name a 
Town R.F_D 
County State 


I would also like additional information on the Jameaway time- 


() feed trucks 


ay--- 





[) Stetls end stanchions [) Bern cleaner 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farm Shop 
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cas. Lip 
© Clearance 
9. 
Figure 2 


How To Sharpen A Twist Drill 


by D. W. Bates 


oan 
‘eis 
4 
Figure | 
WIST drills should be exam- 
ined closely as they often ap- 
pear much sharper than they 
actually are. These can be sharp- 
ened on either a power or a hand 


operated grinder. A good tool rest 
with a guide line is highly desirable. 

It is essential that a gauge, 
Figure 1, be used in order that the 
proper shape of the drill be main- 
tained. Such a gauge can either be 
purchased or made of metal. If the 
drill is to cut well it must have the 
proper slope or clearance from the 
cutting lip, Figure 2. This clear- 
ance enables the drill to penetrate 
into the metal. 

To sharpen hold it on 


the drill, 


the rest in a horizontal position at 
an angle of 59 degrees from the 
face of the grinding wheel. Grind 
until the cutting lip is sharp and 
then obtain the proper clearance by 
lowering the shank of the drill. 
Clearance is automatically obtained 
by this procedure because as the 
shank is moved down, less metal on 
the face of the drill comes in con- 
tact with the grinding surface and 
cutting is faster. 

Dull drills are hard to work with 
and break much more frequently 
than do sharp ones. A little effort 
spent in sharpening them will re- 
sult in a saving of both time and 
money. 





Farm Business Needs Own 
Bank Account 


A separate bank account for the 
farm business makes farm account- 
ing easier, and cancelled checks 
furnish an excellent record of bills 
that have been paid. 

One big advantage in having such 
an account is the way it simplifies 
settling accounts with Uncle Sam, 
points out Dr. Frank V. Beck, ex- 
tension farm economist at Rutgers 
University. Income tax returns are 
much easier to file if one account 
is kept strictly for business pur- 
poses 

All personal income from _ non- 
farm sources and all personal living 
and similar expenses can be carried 
in a separate account at the bank. 
This might be a joint checking ac- 


count with the wife, as she will 
need these funds to operate the 
household. 


Many farmers have found it is a 
good business practice to have the 
business account at the bank under 
the farm name or trademark, says 


Dr. Beck. It doesn't cost much to 
have the farm name printed on 
checks. Such a business account is 


especially good when a father and 
son are doing business as partners. 
Each can have his own personal ac- 
count separate from the partnership 
or business account. 

Many farmers pay bills in cash 
and then neglect to make any rec- 
ord of these transactions. The re- 
sult is that farm expenses are un- 
derstated and so the farmer pays 


more income tax than he should. 
Casual or migratory workers can 
be paid by check, even though the 
farmer cashes the check for the 
worker immediately. He then has a 
record of the transaction and can 
prove his labor expenses to tax au- 
thorities, if they examine his returns. 


Grow Out Heifers to Get 
Big Cows 


Thousands of lactation records 
for all breeds of dairy cows show 
definitely that within each breed 
the big cows win. 

Every dairyman knows some cows 
are exceptions to this rule, says E. 
J. Perry, extension dairy specialist 
at Rutgers University. But there 
cannot be great capacity without 
considerable size, and therefore our 
cows need size to be “pushers up” 
of the herd average. 

New Jersey experiments have 
plainly proved that yearlings can 
be made to grow at a normal rate 
on top quality hay and no grain. 
But how many farmers have Grade 
1 hay right through the entire barn 
feeding period? 

If first class legume silage, pea 
vine, alfalfa, clover, or soybean is 
on hand as a substitute for such 
hay, there can also be normal 
growth without grain up to three 
months before first calving. 

But if there is any doubt about 
the roughage quality, 2 to 4 pounds 
of grain per head should also be 
fed daily, the specialist recommends, 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 






Cancer of the Eye 


Recently one of our good readers 
wanted to know if there is any con- 


nection between pinkeye and can- 
cer. As far as is known, there is 
no connection except that the two 


conditions may occur simultaneously 
in the same eye. Pinkeye is an in- 
flammation of the eye, the cause of 
which is not always known. The 
important thing to remember about 
it is that it is infectious and very 
contagious among cattle and sheep. 
tumors or 
occur in a 
tissues ol 


Malignant cancerous 
growths can number of 
locations and the body. 
In cattle, the most common type of 
abnormal formation located on the 
outside or surface of the body is 
the type of tumor or neoplasm 
known as carcinoma. This is a ma- 
lignant tumor of the epithelial 
(skin) tissue. These external carci- 
nomas occur most often in the re- 
rion of the eye. The eyeball, the 
eyelids, particularly the lower one, 
the so-called third eyelid, may be in- 
volved. If these abnormal cells are al- 
lowed to develop, they may invade 
the sinuses and the surrounding bony 
structures. If the neoplasm becomes 
very extensive, portions of it may 
be carried to other parts of the 
body. In medical literature this 
transfer of disease, from one organ 
or part to another not directly con- 
nected with it, metas- 
tasis 

The Hereford breed seems to be 
the most susceptible to this 
condition. In some sections of 
country, however, carcinomas 
cur almost as frequently in 
steins as in Herefords 


is known as 


eye 
the 
oc- 


Hol- 


Early diagnosis is important . 


It is important to determine the 
resence of a carcinoma’ early 
Pinkeye or injury to the eye may 
easily be confused with some cases 


of carcinoma Treatment consists 


of entirely removing the neoplasm 
surgically. If the growth is small 
and is located on the cornea, it can 
usually be removed = successfully 
When the neoplasm occurs on the 
third eyelid, it is necessary to re- 
move it or only a portion of it, de- 
pending upon the amount of in- 
volvement 
Removal of eye 

Removal of the eye and its ap- 


pendages is necessary if the eyeball 
is involved. If the tumor has ad- 
vanced to the point where the si- 
nuses or the bony have 
come infiltrated by abnormal 
cells, it immediately becomes appar- 
ent that treatment will not be 
cessful. In 


tissue be- 


these 


suc- 


some cases, however, it 


is of benefit to remove the eye to 


and pain and 
the life of 


the case is in 


allay pressure pos- 
animal 


ad- 


prolong an 


though 


sibly 
even an 


anced stage 


Observe eye closely ... 


not to 
eye 


Herdsmen urged take 
inflammations of the lightly 
If the eye is partly closed or swollen 


are 


and there is excessive watering or a 
discharge, the 

If there is about 
your 


investigate 
doubt 

veterinarian 
treat- 


pus-like 


condition. 
the 
ior a 


cause, consult 


diagnosis and proper 





ment. If it is cancer in its begin- 
ning stage, that is the best time to 
have it removed. 


SWELLING IN UDDER 


I am writing you to ask what to 





do or use on the udder of a heifer | 
that was fresh about one week ago. | 


The swelling is terrible, both in ud- 
der and all around the navel. 
I bathed the udder with hot wa- 


ter, then used Bag Balm _ twice 
daily. 
Lucerne, Ind. F. R. 


Undoubtedly the swelling in the 
udder of your heifer will gradually 
decrease. However, progress will be 
more rapid if the udder is bathed 
with hot water and Epsom salts as 
you have already done. When bath- 
ing the udder, it is important to 
start out with warm water and 
gradually increase the temperature 
point where you can barely | 
stand it with your hands. Such 
bathing should be continued for a | 
minimum of twenty minutes. If! 
progress is not satisfactory, possibly 
alternating with cold water should 
be tried. An udder support packed | 
with chopped ice may be more bene- 
ficial 


to a 


Another good method is to place 
a heavy blanket on the heifer and 
permit a gentle spray of cold water 
to play on the udder for a_ period 


of a half hour at a time. After 
bathing or spraying, dry the udder 
and apply a mild oil with gentle 
massage 

If the udder is extremely large | 


and heavy, it often helps to support 
it with an udder support made for 
this purpose or by applying a home- 
made support with a gunny sack 
tied over the back 

If the heifer goes off feed we sug- 
gest you call your’ veterinarian 
immediately 


TRICHOMONIASIS 


If a herd has gone through a} 
round of trichomoniasis, is it safe 
to breed to a new bull without con- 
taminating this new animal? 


Convoy, Ohio. A. E. 


Trichomoniasis is a_ self-limiting 
disease and if certain precautions | 
are observed, a herd can be made} 
safe so that a healthy bull may be 


safely used. For example, if a cow 
in an infected herd conceives and 
carries the resulting calf to term, | 
there is a good chance that the | 
cow's reproductive system will be 
free of trichomonad infection fol- 
lowing such normal calving. She 
may be considered safe for breed- 
ing to a clean bull 

A cow that aborts and does not 
properly clear up from such abor- 


tion should not be bred to a healthy 
bull. She should first be properly | 
treated and then bred artificially so} 





that she may have a live interven- | 
ing calf. She may then be bred to 
a clean bull, but not sooner than} 


the third heat period 


A clean bull may become infected 


if he is bred to a cow that had been 
serviced at a previous heat, either 
naturally or artificially, to an in- 
fected bull. Service to such ex: | 
posed cows should be continued | 
with the same infected bull or by 


means of artificial insemination 
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r¢ 


A“ 


Stockton, Ilinols 


a day per calf.” 


Note: three million healthy heifers have 
been raised on Kaff-A. Why don't you 
get Kaff-A from your milk hauler, feed 


dealer or hatcheryman today! 
©1953 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Division Offices: Dos Moines, la., Lancaster, Pa., R Ark. 
Secramento, Ge. Makers ‘of tomi-Solid 


Calif, Atlanta, 
Sporn, 


Emulsions, Pex ond Keff-A. 


and Raises Better Calves 
than whole milk!” 


SAYS LEWIS REISNER, JR. 


*‘We tried Kaff-A three years ago 
and we’ve been sold on it ever since. 
It isn’t like a lot of things farmers 
are asked to do. It actually does 
pay off. One pail takes a 
calf through weaning and costs ¢ 
less than other replacers that 
have to be fed heavier or longer. 
Yet Kaff-A raises better calves 
than we got when we used whole 
milk. We’re after better herd re- 
placements and we're getting 
them at a saving (or boost in our 
milk check) of from 20 to 40 cents 













other milk replacers... 
















































































KAFF-A cuts calf raising costs so 
much that even whole milk producers 
can make extra profits by raising 
male calves for beef or veal 

Don’t write off half your calf crop as 
a loss or use expensive milk to raise 
males and extra heifers. Get econom- 
ical Kaff-A today and use it to sup 
plement your milk or cream check 
with veal or beef sales 







FAMOUS MALABAR FARM switches bull colves 
trom Ead-A sobtion to dry Kefl-A, pam ond 8 - 
at an early age; produces eers 
carweigh bee! br by 175 to 200 Ibs. of 18 months 


We know that the milk getting TUG & PULL 
of your new Surge will make you happier 


while it makes your herd more profitable 

We would have CTAY because Surge Teat Cups don’t creep. 
’ Whether you are waiting for some of the 
of SU RGE Mil ke rs New Surge Units, for the Surge Siphon, or 


for a Surge Surcingle Breaker Cup you can 
i > be sure that any milking machine that bears 
i | the Surge Nameplate does milk with genu- 

ine Surge TUG & PULL. 


Th e S U RG 3 Some day we hope to have enough mate- 


rials to take care of everybody. If you 
haven’t ordered a Surge but are still using 


did not do such an an old fashioned milking machine it will 


pay you well to remember this: 


extraord i te rily good A Surge may cost you a little more—you 


may have to wait a Jittle while to get a 
Surge... but... Surge TUG & PULL is well 


' 1 ; . ee 
Ch of M | ki n g Cows worth paying for and well worth waiting for. 
BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


Copyright 1953, Babson Bros. Co 
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